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MEMOIR OF SIR E. H. B0NNY0AST].E. 



Sir Richard Henry Bonnycastle, Knight, Son of the 
late John Bonnycastle, Esquire, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
was born in 1791 ; he married, in 1814, a daughter of 
Captain William Johnstone. In 1825 he became a 
Captain of the Royal Engineers, and in 1840 was 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant -Colonel in the 
Army. He served at Flushing in 1809 : in America 
from 1812 to 1815 : was commanding Royal Engineer 
in Canada West from 1837 to 1839: received his 
knighthood for services in the defence of Kingston, in 
Canada, in 1837 : w^as commanding Royal Engineer in 
Newfoundland : and published a Work on Newfound- 
land — ^^The Canadas in 1841,^^ &c. 

Sir Richard was an officer of considerable literary 
and scientific acquirements, zealous in the discharge 
of his duties, an ardent student, and leaving, at his 
demise in 1848, a mass of interesting writings on 
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Canada — the most important Colony of Great Britain: 
this has now been arranged for pubhcation. 

The sentiments contained in these volumes will, 
doubtless, accord with those of every true patriot and 
loyal subject of Her Majesty the Queen. 



PREFACE. 



This work is a continuation of Canada in 1841 and 
in 1846^^^ find with that work offers to the British reader 
a statement of the affairs of Canada ; sketches of locali- 
ties ; a personal narrative of the late troubles their 
causes and consequences ; the policy pursued there ; the 
effects of the immense public works in progress and 
completed_, with anecdotes of personal observations, 
sketches of sceneiy', and generally every information 
which the Author conceived might be of use to the 
traveller, the rnilitaiy and the political reader, and par- 
ticularly respecting the French Canadians and the 
Upper Canada Militia, and their conduct in the war of 
1812, and the disturbances of 1837 and 1838. It 
is, in short, a personal narrative combined with a 
military and political examination of the Canadas. 

Nearly fourteen years have elapsed since the insur- 
rectionary troubles in Canada, and nien^s minds are no 
longer in a state of restlessness and uncertainty regard- 
ing the objects and matters of that outbreak. Many, 
very many of both parties in the struggle, have since 
gone to their final account. Canada is now an united 
country, and therefore the true object of its people 
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should be to prove that sectional differences no longer 
offer pretexts for political enmities. 

The Author having been an officer employed actively 
in Militia duties during that eventful period of Cana- 
dian histoiy, judged it right to place an impartial 
account of “ the Rebellion/’ as it has somewhat magni- 
loquently been styled^ before the public. 

Uninfluenced by party, professing only the good of 
the countrj', and the upholding of the renown of Bri- 
tain, and possessed of veiy accurate information on the 
subject, he desired only that it may be considered that 
his work was mere matter of histoi-y, as far as that 
Rebellion is concerned, being fully aware that veiy 
different feelings now possess those persons who figured 
in the ranks of the rebel levies, and that those altered 
feelings wmdd be displayed should United Canada be 
invaded by any foreign aggressor. 

It is a pleasant thing to write a book, still more 
pleasant to print one, and superlatively pleasant to have 
it well received by one’s countiymcn ; but an author, 
however he may satisfy his own feelings, soor finds 
that he has merely started from the point whereat he 
trasted he might fairly hope, as one candidate for fame, 
that his efforts would be crowned with at least partial 
success. That inexorable judge, the public, discovers 
many things in the course wherein the aspirant is 
wanting, and tells him plainly of his deficiencies with- 
out resene and without remorse. He hears the truth 
undistorted by personal vanity or by friendly com- 
mendation, and thus is enabled to rectify on a future 
occasion, as far as in him i.s, omissions, blunders, and 
errors. 
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\\ hen the Author wrote the four preceding volumes 
of Canada in 1841 and 1846^^^ it was merely with 
the intention of amusing the British pubhc^ from the 
results of extensive journeys over the vast regions of 
Canada in an official capacity ; that countrj^ having then 
just' emerged from a state of disquietude and distrac- 
tion which had forcibly attracted the attention, not 
only of Great Britain, but of Europe and of America. 

The public in both continents received those mere 
'^Travelling Sketches so favom’ably, that he deter- 
mined to ransack his notes and memoiy once again, to 
open out further information, and he foimd very soon, 
on comparing the various notices of the work which 
had appeared from the periodical press, that there was 
a general desire to be made acquainted with as much of 
the real state of Transatlantic Britain as his opportu- 
nities could have afforded. 

Duty had called him to the neglected and compara- 
tively unknown colony of Newfoundland, and as he 
conceived that it was by nature part and parcel of the 
vast territoiy of Canada, and that its future interests 
were strongly linked with that magnificent portion of 
Transatlantic Britain, he imagined it would be accept- 
able to offer his coimtrypeople a plain unvarnished 
account of the most ancient province of British Ame- 
rica, before he again took the field in Canada, and to 
this course his inclination bent him the more, as a 
military governor of high talent and renown had just 
occupied that seat from which naval dominion for 
several centuries had promulgated maritime laws and 
discipline; and His Excellency Sir John Harvey, a 
name so well-known in Canada, had afforded him 
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every means of obtaining correct statistical information 
respecting the oldest colony of England.* 

In the present work it does not appear necessary to 
enter into these regularly scientific and statistical 
details which occupy so much of the two volumes 
respecting Terra Nova, nor to give long and tedious 
chapters on the progressive histoiy of a country whose 
conquest, by Wolfe, has rendered its historical facts so 
much more prominent and better understood than that 
of Newfoundland. 

More recent events, with a glance at the future, and 
a few sketches of the earlier history ; a general account 
of the importance of those improvements now carry- 
ing on; examinations of the character of the popu- 
lation, with the interests which render politics so 
prominent a feature of Canadian society, will there- 
foie constitute w^hat is now to be placed before 
the reader, to whom the Author tnisted it might 
prove of utility. It is an unbiassed statement from 
a writer of principles strictly Conservative, and at 
the same time professing no extreme opinions, — 
this, it is to be hoped, will be an additional 
inducement for pemsal and reflection, whilst, it may 
possibly be hereafter of use in assisting the rising 
greatness of Transatlantic Britain. It helped to pass 
the tedious winters of Canada in arranging its pages : 
the Author^s military exile, at least, was thus light- 

* Before his work could go to press, he had the singular good 
fortune of finding his views as expressed in the book named New- 
foundland in 1842” corroborated, verified, and borne out in His 
Excellency’s splendid speech upon the opening of the Legislature 
in January 1843,— a speech which wnll make Newfoundland a real 
and not a nominal colony of Great Britain. 
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ened of a very considerable share of monotony ; but as 
a clever modem writer of historical fiction has observed, 
much deep reasoning upon politics must not be ex- 
pected from one whose mind is necessarily and usually 
employed on professional pursuits that tend to im- 
prove it ; which pursuits also tend to make one 
know or care little about local Colonial politics, the 
veiy worst and most complex of all, whilst the politics 
of an English gentleman abroad and those of a British 
officer, everywhere, are generally very different in their 
scope, embracing the whole British Empire, but resolv- 
able into the limits of honour and respect for The 
Queen, the Laws, and the Governmcnt,^^ with a firm 
deteraiination to support them, in the language of the 
Ordnance Militaiy Motto, UbiquCy or wherever the 
fame and glory of om* Monarch and our Countiy 
require. 
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CANADA 

AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CANADA AS IT WAS BEFORE THE CLOSE OP THE TEAR 1837. 

Condition of the Province of Quebec until the division into the two 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1791. 

Res ardua vetustis novitatem dare/^ and never did 
author impose upon himself a greater task than that 
of endeavouring, in this age of railroads and steam- 
boats, to bring before the mind^s eye events 'which have 
long slumbered in oblivion. 

Man is now a locomotive animal, both as regards 
his faculties of mind and of motion, and unless in the 
schools, in the cabinet, or in amusing fictions, founded 

on fact, it is somewhat difficult to find real readers 
of mere history. 

Canada and Canadian affairs have however succeeded 
in interesting the public of America and of Europe. 
The go-a-head " English readers in the New World, 
because Canada would be a very desirable addition to 
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2 CANADA. 

the already overgro\Mi republic founded by the pilgrim 
fathers^ and Europeans, because the preponderating 
French interest looks with a wistful eye to La nation 
Canadienne on the one hand with regret, and to Great 
Britain on the other with the utmost jealousy that 
she should have succeeded in laying the foundations 
of an empire which bids fair to perpetuate the glories of 
Anglo - Saxon transatlantic dominion ; whilst the true 
Briton regards Canada as the apple of his eye, and sees 
with pleasure and with pride that his country, fore- 
warned by the grand error committed at Boston, and 
so prophetically denounced by Chatham, has obtained 
a fairer and more fertile field for British legitimate 
ambition. 

xi history of Canada is not now attempted, neither 
is it intended to enter deeply into the various singular 
events which arose from time to time after the con- 
quest by Wolfe until the present day; but, in order to 
elucidate the reasons which have led to the troubles 
of 1837, it is proposed only to analyze the matter; 
and as the author resided in Canada from the 
autumn of 1826 to the winter of 1839, and again from 
1843 to 1847, he was perhaps able to see effects 
arising from causes which might have escaped the 
notice of those less conversant with Canadian affairs. 

Canada, as is well-known, was French both by 
claim of discovery and by the more powerful right of 
possession. 

Stimulated by the fame of Cabot, and ambitious to 
be the pilots of the Meta Incognita, that visionary 
channel which was to conduct Europeans to the golden 
Cathay, and to the rich spice islands of the East, 
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French adventurers eagerly sought the coveted honours 
which such a voyage would not fail to combine with 
overflowing wealth. France, England, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, sent forth those daring spirits whose hopes 
weie uniformly crushed either by encountering the 
unbroken line of continental coast, or were dashed to 
pieces amidst the terrors of that true Cimmerian region 
where ice and fog contend for empire. Of all these 
heroic navigators, who w'ould have rivalled Columbus 
under happier circumstances, none were successful, 
even in a limited sense, in attempting to reach China 
by the Northern Atlantic, except the French, who may 
fairly he allowed the merit of having traversed nearly 
one-half of the broadest portion of the New World by 
the discovery of the St. Lawrence and its connecting 
streams. Even in our own day, nearly four centuries 
after the Columbian era, the idea of reaching China 
by the north has not been abandoned, and it is very 
possible that, with the assistance of steam, or some more 
easily managed power, it will yet be achieved. 

About the year 1837, a person of very strong mind, 
who edited the Patriot, a newspaper published at 
Toronto, Mr. Thomas Dalton, — was looked upon as a 
mere enthusiast because one of his favourite ideas, 
frequently expressed, insisted that many years would 
not elapse before the teas and silks of China would be 
transported direct from the shores of the Pacifle to 
Toronto, by canal, by river, by railroad, and by steam. 
Ten years scarcely passed since he first broached such 
a preposterous notion, as people of limited views uni- 
versally esteemed it, and yet he nearly lived to see an 
uninterrupted steamboat communication from Europe 
B 2 
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to Lake Superior^ — a consummation which those who 



laughed at him then never even dreamt of.* Two 
thousand miles of water-road have been formed, and 
a future generation will see the white man toiling over 
the rocky barrier which alone remains between the 
great Superior and the vast Pacific, to open the 
China trade ; and as the arms of England have over- 
come those of the Celestial Empire, no doubt can 
remain that England will soon colonize the shores 
south of Russian America, in order to retain the supre- 
macy of British influence both in India and in China, 
and that the vast and splendid forests north of the 
Columbia river will ere long furnish the dockyards 
of the Pacific coast with the inexhaustible means of 
extending our commercial and our military marine. 

And who were the pioneers, who cleared the way for 
the enterprize ? Frenchmen ! — the hardy, the enduring, 
and the chivalrous Gaul penetrated from the Atlantic 
in frail barks as far as those barks could then carry 
him, and where their services ceased, with ready courage 
adopted the still more fragile transport afforded by the 
canoe of the Indian, in which he traversed the greater 
part of the Northern Continent, and actually discovered 
all that we now know, and much more, which has since 
lapsed into oblivion. 

But his genius was that of conquest, and not that 

* McTaggart,—a lively Scotch civil-engineer, who wrote in 1829 
an amusing work called “ Three Years in Canada,'’— was even more 
sanguine on tliis subject ; and as he was a clerk of works on the 
Uideau Canal, naturally turned his attention to tlie practicability of 
opening a road by water with the lakes and rivers to Nootka Sound 
or above the Columbia, so as to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
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of permanent colonization. Trammelled by feudal laws 
and observances, although he extended his national 
domain beyond his most ardent desire, yet he took 
no steps to ensure its duration, and thus left the 
Anglo-Saxon to consolidate the structure of which he 
had merely laid the extensive foundation. Even now, 
amidst all the enlightenment of the Chi-istiau nations, 
the descendants of the French in Canada shake off the 
dust of feudalism with painful difficulty, and instead 
of quietly yielding to a better order of things, prefer 
to dwell, from sire to son, the willing slaves of cus- 
toms derived from the obsolete decrees of a despotic 
monarchy. 

The Frenchman was, however, adapted by his nature 
to win his way, either by force or friendship, with the 
warlike and untutored Indian. Accommodating him- 
self with ease to the nomadic life of the tribes, con- 
trasting his lively and gay temperament with the 
solemn taciturnity and immovable phlegm of the savage, 
dazzling him by the splendour of his religious cere- 
monies, and coinciding in his recklessness of life, 
equally a warrior and equally a hunter, unmoved by 
the dangers of canoe navigation, for which he seemed 
as well fitted as the red man himself, the restless Gaul 
was everywhere feared or eveiywhere welcome. 

The Britoni on the contrary, cold as the Indian, but 
not so wary, accustomed to comparative luxury and 
ease, despising the son of the forest as an inferior caste, 
aecompanied by no outward and visible sign of the 
religion he would fain implant, unaccustomed to yield 
even to his equals in opinion, unprepared for alternate 
seasons of severe fasting or riotous plenty, and wholly 
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without that sanguine temperament which causes mirth 
and song amidst the most severe toil and privation^ he 
was not the best of wanderers in the wilderness, nor 
was he received with open arms by the American 
aboriginal natives, until the sterling value of his cha- 
racter had become thoroughly apparent. 

To this day, where in the interminable wilderness all 
trace of French influence is buried, the Indian reveres 
the recollections of his forefathers respecting that gal- 
lant race, and wherever the canoe now penetrates the 
solemn and silent shades of the vast west, the Bois 
bruUy or mixed offspring of the. Indian with the French, 
may be heard awakening the slumber of ages with 
carols derived from the olden France, as he paddles 
swiftly and merrily along. 

The Author has observed, that as far as his expe- 
rience of travelling in the wilds of the w^st can go, 
and it was rather extensive, he should always, in 
future journeys, provide himself with the true French 
Canadian boatmen or voyageurs, or with the Indians. 
With either he should feel perfectly at ease; and 
having crossed the mountain waves of Huron in a 
Canada trading-canoe with both, should have less 
hesitation in trusting himself in the endless forest 
under their sole guidance and protection.* 

But we must not forget the main object of this 
chapter, which is to point out the state of Canada prior 
to the memorable year 1791 . 

The honour of the discoveiy of Canada, instead of 

♦ This chapter, as far as this point, was published in Canada in 
1846, and is here reintroduced in order to take up the thread of con- 
uection, as a clue to the design of the work. 
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being attributed to Jacques Cartier, should be 
conferred upon Jean Denys, who, stimulated by 
Cabot^s splendid voyage to Newfoundland, and the 
eastern coast of the United States, sailed from Harfleur 
in 1506 with his pilot, Camart, and having visited 
Newfoundland entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
furnished the first map of that region and the adjacent 
shores. 

He was followed, in 1508, by Thomas Aubert, who 
sailed from Dieppe for Newfoundland, and passing 
through tha gulf discovered the Eiver St. Lawrence 
and the Canadian country to a considerable extent, 
on his return taking with him some of the Indians, 
who were exhibited to the wondering gaze of the 
Parisians. 

These discoveries, with the increasing importance of 
the cod-fishery of Newfoundland, caused an earnest 
desire to know more of the interior of the continent by 
all the maritime nations, and accordingly that island 
was partially visited and settled by the fishermen of 
France, of Portugal, and of England ; and as the 
St. Lawrence bade fair to unravel some portion of the 
unknown passage to India, both England and France 
encouraged explorations on a larger scale ; and Master 
Thorne, a merchant of Bristol in 1527, and Jacques 
Cartier in 1535, both undertook to penetrate the 
continent. 

The voyage of the Englishmen for the golden Cathay 
was most disastrous, and ended without any good 
result ; that of the Frenchman was crowned with 
success. He explored the mighty St. Lawrence (the 
father of North American rivers, perhaps the most 
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useful and splendid stream in the known world), for 
three hundred leagues, when his adventurous voyage 
was terminated by the current of St. Mary and the 
rapids of Montreal. He landed, built a fort, entered 
into alliance with the native Indians, and wintered in 
Canada. 

Cartier named his discovery ^^La Nouvellc France,^^ 
and his settlement Mont Roy ale, which was then an 
Indian village of great extent, and called Ilochclaga; 
but he somewhat treacherously carried off the sachem, 
or principal chief, Donnaconna, and several of the 
leading warriors, and returned in triumph to France, 
where Donnaconna w^as made a Christian, and lived 
only four years afterwards. 

The English claim the discovery of Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton equally with the French, whose king, 
having determined to secure Canada, sent out Fran 9 ois 
de la Roque, Seigneur de Roberval, in 1542, as his 
lieutenant-general and viceroy, to colonize the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, and as governor of all the discovered 
parts of North America, including Newfoundland. 
Cartier preceded this nobleman in 1540, to pave the 
W'ay for him. Roberval built a fort about four leagues 
above the Isle of Orleans, or Isle of Bacchus, — w hich 
latter designation it received on account of its extreme 
fertility, and the abundance of wild vines in its w^oods. 
The river Jacques Cartier, so wxll known from Dr. 
Henryks description of its splendid salmon fishing, is 
now the sole memento of the enterprise of a navigator 
who gave France a new world. 

The adventures of Roberval, who had as many high- 
sounding titles conferred upon him as Shakspere 
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makes Joan of Arc sneer at in viewing the body of 
Talbot, — 

“The Turk that two- and- fifty kingdoms hath,” 
wrote not so many; and, as in the case of Talbot, 
with him they perished, for in 1549, the viceroy, his 
brother, and a numerous train of settlers and followers, 
were lost at sea on their way to Canada, This 
misfortune so discouraged France, that for fifty years 
all aid to Canada was withheld, until Martin Frobisher, 
who made three voyages in 1576, 1577, and 1578, 
to discover the Meta Incognita, returned from each 
adventure with his vessels laden with supposed trea- 
sui-es ; for such was the state of the sciences of 
chemistry and mineralogy in those days, that in one 
voyage alone two hundred tons of horse gold was 
brought to England for pure metal. This horse gold 
was probably iron pyrites, of which great quantities 
exist on the eastern shores of Newfoundland and 
Labrador.* 

The Indians had never forgiven the treachery of 
Cartier in forcibly carrying off Donnaconna, and thus 
both Cartier and Roberval experienced great difficulties 
in their attempt at colonization; but in 1581, in 
consequence of the activity of the English, both m 
discovery and in the bank fishery, the French monarch 
renewed the communication with New France; and 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1583, sent Sir Humfrey Gilbert to 
colonize and possess Newfoundland. 

* Particularly in Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland, at Catalina, from 
which place I have had some of the most splendid perfect cubic 
crystals of sulphuret of iron, above an inch in diameter and glittering 
as gold. 
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The trade in the St. Lawrence soon became valuable j 
and as the English had_, by Raleigh^s means^ extended 
their fame on the continent of America^ the French 
pushed their Canadian discoveries to the utmost avail- 
able bounds. 

Two remarkable circumstances have been recorded 
of this period^ one the mention of the practice of 
smoking tobacco^ as early as 1535, in the voyages of 
Cartier, who describes the modes in which tlie Cana- 
dian Indians used it, and the other the discovery of 
a profitable trade in ivory and oil from the walrus of 
the St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, and Labrador. At 
Ramea, a small island ofi* the coast of Newfoundland, 
fifteen thousand of these huge sea-horses were killed 
in one year by a small fishing vessel, the tusks fetching 
even a higher price than those of the elephant. 

This denizen of the rocky isles and of the adjacent 
ocean has now entirely disappeared, having been 
literally exterminated both in Newfoundland and in 
the St. Lawrence. 

The Marquis De la Roche, in 1593, was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada by Henry IV., and 
ordered to conquer and colonize, but he did very little 
towards either, and was sueceeded by Monsieur 
Chauvin in 1600, who first visited Tadousac, at the 
mouth of the Great Saguenay,* whieh is still negleeted, 
although opening into a magnificent country. In 
1601 he proceeded as far as Trois Rivieres, now a 
neat little town on the St. Lawrence, which I have 



* The enterprising and intelligent merchant, William Price Esq 
of Quebec, has here large wood-cutting establishments.— Editor. ^ 
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already noticed, and which promises hereafter to be of 
some importance. 

In 1603 PieiTC du Gast, one of the household of 
Henry IV., received the patent of Lieutenant-General 
of all territories in America lying between the fortieth 
and fiftieth degrees of north latitude ; and Champlain, 
a name much better known, explored the Saguenay 
country in the same year. 

We have now amved at an important era. Samuel 
Champlain de Brouage was sent out from France, in 
1608, with powers to make, at all risks, a permanent 
colony in Canada; and such a task could not have 
been confided to ' better hands. He first carefully 
examined the coasts of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, as it 
was afterwards named, then the shores of the St. 
Lawrence, until he pitched upon the site of his 
settlement at Cape Diamond. 

We shall quote the words of this illustrious navi- 
gator : Trouvant un lieu le plus estroit de la riviere 

que les habitans du pays appellent Quebec, j\- bastir 
et edifier une habitation, et defricher des terres, et faire 
quelques jardinages.^^ 

Hence arose that city which is now one of the 
handsomest to look at from the water probably in the 
world, and which is also the principal fortress in all 
America. 

Long and learned have been the disquisitions upon 
the origin of the words Quebec and Canada, and at 
last it has been strongly asserted that Quebec is 
derived from a place in Normandy, as the seal of the 
Earl of Suffolk, given in Edmonstone^s Heraldry,-^^ 
has that word upon it ; and many places on the 
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coast of that part of France have the termination hec, 
beak, bill, or cape, as nez is nose, ness, or promontory. 
Suffolk was one of Henry the Fifth^s great commanders, 
in his Gallic wars, and probably had a fief of that 
name conferred upon him.* 

But however that may be, no such place of any 
note whatever now exists in France, and Champlain 
having declared that he named his settlement after 
an Indian village appears conclusive, although the 
termination of words in a harsh consonant, like c or k, 
is not very common in any Indian dialect ; the Huron 
language has, however, many beginning with k, pro- 
nounced as ill the Greek. 

Canada, I think, is satisfactorily derived from a very 
universal Indian word, signifying a town, village, or 
collection of wigwams. Thus, Canadaigua, in the 
Genesee country, was formerly a large Indian settle- 
ment, and strangers coming so unexpectedly upon the 
red men, as the first adventurers did, would naturally 
have the large villages pointed out to them. 

My own name, as given me at a council of the 
Mohawks, during the disturbances of 1837, is Ana- 
daesc, ^^he who summons the town,^^ and many other 
corroborative cases might be cited which have been 
ably handled by the late much lamented Andrew 
Stuart, Esq., of Quebec, in the Transactions of the 
Natural History Society,^^ in that city. 

The Huron name of the promontory of Quebec is 
Tici7it~07it(iTilif the place of the narrowing, or the 

» Bee was a common Norman terminal. Near Aylesbury, at 
Whitchurch in Buckinghamshire, may be seen the site of an im- 
mense castle built at tbe conquest by the Lord of Bolbec a Norman 
follower of William. * 
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straits/^ most applicable to the condition of the St. 
Lawrence just beyond Cape Diamond ; and Stadaconi 
was the original designation of the confluence of the 
St. Charles with the St. Lawrence on the lower ground 
of Quebec. In the Micmac tongue, now confined to 
the Atlantic regions of the St. Lawrence, the word 
Quebec is said to signify the shutting in of the river, 
perfectly descriptive of the great harbour between Cape 
Diamond, Point Levi, and the Isle of Orleans. The 
Micmac language abounds in terminal consonants, as 
Paspebiac, the broken bar or beach Cascapediac, 
^Hhe strong current;*^ Matapediac, ^^the volume of 
waters descending from a great marsh,^^ &c. These 
are all places in the Gulf of Gasp^ or Bay of Chaleurs ; 
and Mr. Stuart says that the terminating syllable of 
Quebec is not at all at variance with the phonetic ana- 
logies of that language, whilst it is more than pro- 
bable that this Atlantic tribe knew, or even occupied, 
the country near the southern coast of Quebec Basin. 

Quebec was at first a colony of the Huguenots or 
Protestants ; who were not, however, long allowed to 
remain in quiet possession either of their trade, or of 
their religion, for they fell under the ban of the tyrant 
Richelieu, — who, more king than his royal master, in 
1627, instituted an association called, The Company 
of the Hundred to which most extensive com- 
mercial powers were given, and whose patron was 
the Cardinal himself. 

This scheme, planned like all those the powerful 
and sagacious mind of the French Wolsey instituted, 
was so constructed as to have raised Canada to sudden 
eminence; but the English monarch, Charles I., 
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foreseeing the danger to which the colonies of Eng- 
land would thereby be exposed, afterwards commenced 
that series of American warfare against France which 
was to be consummated by his more remote successor 
George III. 

David Kertk, a Dutch adventurer, accordingly re- 
ceived a sort of roving commission to annoy, spoil and 
conquer the French transatlantic plantations. Kertk 
having been engaged against Canada since 1628, and, 
in 1629, Champlain, who commanded at Quebec, was 
forced, from the want of resources, to capitulate to 
him and his brother Louis ; who both gave such favoui’- 
able terms to the French settlers, that they generally 
chose to remain in the country as subjects of the 
British crown.* 

From want of an accurate knowledge of the great 
importance to England of the conquest of all the 
North American settlements, Charles, by the treaty of 
St. Germain, in 1632, restored Acadia, Cape Breton, 
and Canada to Louis XIII. 

Hence arose the bitter animosities which existed, for 
a hundred and thirty years afterwards, between the 
British colonists of North America, and the settlers 
in the French domain. Hence arose the immense 
empire which France founded, from the Gulf of St. 



h.i v k.* „ .. 

.0. «C1,» ' 

““ 

t Though this is denied by the representatives of Wir 
ander, Earl of Stirling, who had obtLed a J oT i 

L’Acddie.— Editor. ^ ancient 
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Lawrence to the mouths of the Mississippi. Hence 
arose the necessity of long, bloody, and expensive wars 
to England. Hence the conquest of Canada and the 
prostration of French power in North America, — from 
which resulted the total loss of British dominion over 
thirteen of her largest, healthiest, and most important 
colonies ; and we shall soon have to depict some other 
and nearer results of this fatal political error. 

The French, from the treaty of St. Germain, remained 
in peaceable occupation of New France, and wholly 
undisturbed, excepting by the Indians. Montreal was 
founded in 1625, religious edifices and associations 
sprang up, discoveries were constantly making, and 
Canada was rapidly advancing in importance ; and this 
prosperity was unclouded, save by conflicts with the 
terrible Iroquois, who spared neither the French nor 
their red allies, and nearly exterminated the Hurons in 
1649,. whilst in 1654 they merely left the name of 
Lake Erie as a memento of one of the most numerous 
of the lacustrian (from living on the lakes) tribes. 
These fell and indomitable warriors spread the terror 
of their prowess from Superior to Acadia, the western 
nations crouched at the sounds on their war-path, and 
the timid Micmacs of the Atlantic hid themselves in 
caves from their unsparing fury. Where are now 
the valiant, the remorseless tyrants of the American 
forests ? — W^here are they ? The grave that entombed 
the Huron and the Erie has closed over the Iroquois, 
and even Indian history is silent and records not the 
period at which the greatest nation of the Canadian 
wilderness ceased entirely to be. The Iroquois, his 
wars, his glory, his power, and his pride, are as un- 
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remembered things of long bygone ages, although not 
more than three-quarters of a century have elapsed 
since that very name caused in the hearts of the 
colonist of France and his Indian allies the palsy of 
fear. 

Two remarkable events are recorded in North 
American history in 1660 and in 1664. In the first- 
named year France sent a bishop to Canada, Frau 9 ois 
de Laval, and supplanted the reign of the Jesuits there 
by the introduction of other monastic institutions. 
In the latter year a more humble instrument for the 
propagation of the Christian faith in New England, 
the Rev. John Elliott, published an Indian translation 
of the Bible, in the Mohawk language. 

In 1662, the Company of the Hundred Associates, 
unable to carry out the objects of their institution, 
surrendered their patent to the King ; who transfemd 
their powers and claims to the West India Company, 
founded by Colbert. 

Wars with the Indians occupy much of Canadian 
history until 1667j when a peace was patched up which 
lasted longer than usual, and enabled an enterprizing 
priest, Father Ferrot, to penetrate twelve hundred miles 
westward, from Quebec by the St. Lawrence and the 
Lakes; and m 1671, Lake Superior witnessed a grand 
council between the French and the Western tribes,— 
for so far had French power then extended. 

To check the Indians, however, next year the Governor 
of Canada began to lay out a fort on Lake Ontario, 
which was resumed in 1673 by Count Frontenac, who 
erected a small fortress; from which Kingston, the 
late capital of Canada, derives its origin, and which 
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is also the county town of a district still bearing that 
French nobleman^s name. 

A small work for the fur-trade was also erected^ ten 
years afterwards^ at Michilimackinac^ near the extremity 
of Lake Huron^ and the French pushed their dis- 
coveries to within a short distance of the Gulf of 
Mexico by the Mississippi. This discovery was made 
by Marquette, a priest, and Joliet, a citizen of Quebec ; 
and was completed by Father Hennepin and by La Salle 
in 1680 and 1682, — the former ascending the great 
river as far as the Falls of St. Anthony, and the latter 
descending it to the sea, where he lost his life after- 
wards in a mutiny. This enterprizing man built a 
vessel of ten tons burthen on Lake Ontario, and one of 
sixty on Lake Erie, in 1678 and 1679, — the precursors 
of the vast navy which now rides on those inland seas. 
He gave his monarches name to the immense tract of 
country which he had seen, and it remains Louisiana 
to this day, and is partly inhabited by Frenchmen; 
but has passed under the control of those very people 
who were indebted to Frenchmen for being themselves 
enabled successfully to cast off the dominion of their 
fatherland. 

The French were engaged in 1684 with the Five 
Nations of Indians, and under De la Barre concluded 
a treaty of peace with the Oneidas, the Onondagos, 
Cayugas, Mohawks, and Senecas ; who have ever since 
remained denizens of Canada and the adjacent terri- 
tory. The French population after this useful treaty 
had much increased, and the spirit of conquest having 
animated their bosoms, it was determined by a bold 
series of offensive measures to annihilate the English 
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dominion on the North American continent, and to 
extirpate the great and warlike tribe of the Senecas, 
who were friends to the latter. 

The Governor of New France, M. Denonville, accord- 
ingly set out from Frontenac (or rather Cataraqui, as 
Kingston was then called), at Midsummer, and encoun- 
tering the Senecas, routed them completely ; and to 
ensure the rule of France, he erected a fort at the 
confluence of the river Niagara with Lake Ontario. 

The Five Nations, however, were not so easily 
tamed; they took the field in 1689, and in July of 
that year they attacked Montreal, and committed honid 
barbarities. 

The English now turned the tide of war into Canada, 
and a large force from the Plantations, under the cele- 
brated Sir Wm. Phipps (the ancestor of the Mulgrave 
family), attacked Quebec and Montreal; but owing to 
want of the timely arrival of their fleet, and unforeseen 
difficulties in the wilderness, which intervened between 
the English and French colonies, both operations were 
unsuccessful, as was also an invasion of the Mohawk 
country by Count Frontenac afterwards. 

Canada and New York were both becoming of vast 
impoitance, the former having reached a population 
exceeding 130,000, including the aborigines; but a 
seiies of yeais passed in constant wars between the 
settlers and the more warlike of the tribes; the 
former assisted by the Indians resident near them, and 
the latter by English influence. It would occupy too 
much space to detail these wars, which were ably 
managed by Frontenac and Vaudreuil, until the death 
of the former, who was one of the best and most 
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energetic of the long list of governors of Canada who 
preceded or succeeded him during the French posses- 
sion. He died in 1698, and now not a vestige of the 
fort he erected at Kingston remains. The name of that 
place was first Cataraqui, next Front enac, and it was 
recently the capital of Canada, always a place of im- 
portance, and promising to be the City of the Lakes. 
The strong mind of Frontenac saw its advantageous 
position, and that it was really the key of the St. 
Lawrence; and the completion of the Rideau Canal, 
the canals of the St. Lawrence and of the Welland, 
have consummated his views. 

The English court still with steady purpose looked 
forward to the necessity of conquering Canada, in order 
to preserve the colonics it had founded in North 
America; hut it was not until 1756, that aware of the 
increasing power of France, and that she was silently 
engaged in drawing a cordon of forts from the Mexican 
Gulf, through Louisiana to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and that an awful massacre of English officers and 
soldiers had taken place at Fort William Henry, 
silently sanctioned by a French general, that England 
really took any effectual measures, although both the 
Colonists and the Indians had vainly endeavoured to 
stir the lion, until Oswego, an important post, fell 
again into the hands of the French, and then indeed 
the lion was roused from his apathetic slumber. 

Chatham, — the great Chatham, — who lived to see a 
success and a reverse unexampled in the history of 
colonies, was now at the helm. Boscawen and Aber- 
crombie assumed the commands of an immense fleet 
and an army of fifty thousand men; Cape Breton, 
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Louisbourg, the Island of St» John^s^ Fort Frontenac, 
Fort du Quesne, and the territories dependent^ fell 
under the British arms^ conducted by Amherst^ Brad- 
street, and Forbes ; and this was crowned in 1759 by 
the surrender of Quebec, and the consequent fall of 
the sceptre of France in Canada, at the feet of the 
immortal Wolfe, who with his rival in glory, Montcalm,* 
fell contending for an empire, which is destined to 
become the most mighty of any for which the mili- 
tary prowess of two of the greatest nations of the earth 
ever contended. 



The result of this victory was the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, by which Great Britain became possessed of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and all the other 
islands and territories in the St. Lawrence. The Ca- 
nadian French were allowed the undisturbed possession 
of their religion and property, and in October of the 
same year the King of Great Britain erected the 
government of Quebec into a province. De Levi, who 
succeeded Montcalm, having surrendered Montreal, 
Detioit, Michilimackinac, and all the remaining places 
within his government, on the 8th of September, 1760. 

The Province of Quebec then contained the very 
undefined territory, bounded by the river St. John, on 
the Labrador shore, and thence by a line through Lake 
John to the south-end of Lake Nipissing, then 
crossing the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, in 
torty-hve degrees north latitude, passed along the 



* “ Honneur ^ Montcalm, 

La destin, en lui derobant la victoire, 

>^ecompens6 par une mon glorieuse.” 

Inscription on an Obelisk at Quebec, erected /» itr if , . , 
by Lord Daltiousie. Montcalm 
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highlands, dividing the waters emptying themselves 
into the St. Lawrence, from those falling into the sea, 
and also the north coast of the Bay of Chaleurs, and 
the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Rosier, 
and thence, crossing the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence, by the west-end of the island of Anticosti, 
terminating at the river St. John. Tims ended the 
splendid vision of French dominion in America, after 
an interval of two centuries and a quarter from the 
first attempt at settlement, by Jacques Cartier, in 
1535. 

The policy of France, in her conduct towards her 
transatlantic colonics, has been so admirably com- 
mented upon by Burke, in his celebrated volumes on 
the European Settlements in America, that it is need- 
less to repeat it. 

The actual date of French colonization reaches only 
to the year 1608; and we have seen by the foregoing 
sketch that it was a mere experiment, partly of a 
commercial and partly of a military nature, until 1663. 
As long as it was commercial only, as is uniformly 
the case with every mercantile attempt to exclude all 
other than mercantile dominion, it signally failed. 
When purely military and based upon the destruction 
of the warlike savages, who were the real owners of 
the soil, it succeeded better ; but the atrocities and 
horrors committed by the belligerent parties stain the 
page of history, and rendered every step the French 
took to extend their knowledge of the country only an 
additional print on the blood-marked soil. 

When the French monarchy assumed its proper 
position in New France by sending a viceroy in 1663, 
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the system by which its West India Colonies generally 
were governed came into operation, and so rigid was 
the supervision over the governors, over the com- 
mercial transactions and the settlers, that Canada 
began from that moment to rear its head; and had not 
the fatal measure now pursuing by the United States 
of exterminating the Indian tribes been one of the 
most prominent of the features of its policy, France 
w'ould have probably retained its dominion either much 
longer, or altogether. Such unmitigated eruelty as 
that of driving whole races to despair, roused up a 
flame which never afterwards slumbered and drew a 
counter cordon parallel to that line by which the 
French attempted to hem in the British provinces. 
The same thing happens in our day; the enterprising 
and commercial American conceives that by extending 
the already overgrown Republic to the shores of the 
Pacific, he will unite himself to the Russian outposts, 
and then retracing eastward, but more to the north, 
his march, that he will shut in Canada, as the French 
attempted to do Florida, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. But fortunately for Canada, the same 
counter cordon, upon nearly the same ground of 
Indian territory, has prevented, and will prevent, this 
scheme of aggrandizement. The mass of the people 
in the United States, with the pardonable vanity of all 
new countries, laugh the idea to scorn, that the red 
men can stand before them. Those who have seen 
much of the present race of Western Indians, however, 

hreh T- language, the 
hatchet IS only buried, to preserve it,- and that they 

burn to avenge the wrongs of the nations from Florida 
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to Superior. They have been forced back westward, 
but, like the sea-wave in its wrath, the recoil will be 
greater than any obstacle to its progress which has 
hitherto existed, and the world may be assured that 
the Indians are still numerous enough to cause them- 
selves to be feared, if they cannot enforce respect. 

The wars of the French with the Iroquois, who 
were extirpated, afford a fine example of the truth of 
the above assertions ; the monster lost one of its heads, 
but twenty new ones sprouted up in its place, and the 
English, taking advantage of the accession, achieved at 
once a conquest which otherwise must at least have 
occupied many years. 

But we must resume the thread of our historical 
sketch. No sooner was Quebec and Montreal in pos- 
session of England, than commerce began to rear its 
head; and it is recorded that, in the first year, 1763, 
the exports from Britain amounted to no less a sum 
than £8,624. But new troubles retarded the progress 
of this fine colony, and although they dimmed the 
lustre of that crown of victory which graced the dying 
brow of Wolfe, it was only for a moment, and the 
conduct of the French colonists soon restored it to 
more than its original lustre. 

The passing of the Stamp Act had set the British 
plantations in a blaze ; but the Canadians, well satisfied 
with their new government, secure in the exercise of 
their private and religious rights, repudiated with the 
brave Novascotians, the insidious designs of the dis- 
affected in the neighbouring provinces, who, in 1774, 
after the well-known outbreak at Boston, issued a 
declaration, in Congress, of their intentions to rule 
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themselves, and sent a deputation to Canada to incor- 
porate that colony with the proposed Republic. It is 
said, and has not been contradicted, that ministers of 
the peaceful gospel were employed in this insidious 
attempt, — an attempt never lost sight of for sixty-eight 
years afterwards, and which now only slumbers. But the 
year in which these missionaries appeared was destined 
to witness their discomfiture and that of their em- 
ployers, who had invaded this peaceable and loyal 
province with a large force under Montgomery and 
Arnold. Montgomery fell, whilst attacking Quebec, in 
the month of November, 1775 ; and in the summer of 
1776, Arnold was forced to raise the siege and 
evacuate Canada, to display himself afterwards in 
different colours. 

The western paid; of Canada began now to assume 
importance : abandoned after the conquest as an 
Indian hunting-ground, or occupied at its western 
extremity, on Lake Erie, by a few of the ancient 
Fiench colonists, its capability of supporting a nume- 
rous population along the shores of the Great River 
and the lakes, became evident. Those excellent 
men who, preferring to sacrifice jife and fortune 
rather than forego the enviable distinction of being 
British subjects, saw that this vast field aflforded a 
sure and ceitain mode of safety and of honourable 
retreat, and accordingly, in 1783, ten thousand 
settlers were enumerated in that portion of Canada, 
who, under the proud title of United Empire Loy- 
ahsts, had turned their backs for ever upon the new- 
fangled republicanism and treason of the country of 

fnpir hii'fh ^ 
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The obstacles, privations, and miseries these brave 
people had to encounter, may readily be imagined in a 
country where the primeval forest covered the earth, 
and where the only path was the river, or the lake. 
They ultimately were however blessed with success; 
and to this day the magical letters U. E, placed 

after the name of an applicant for land, ensure its 
grant. 

In 1786, Canada was formed into one portion of a 
vice-royalty, and a Governor-general, Sir Guy Carleton 
(Lord Dorchester), assumed its direction, including 
under his rule, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, &c. The constitution under which 
Canada was originally governed had been introduced 
by the conquest in 1759, whereby the laws of England, 
civil and criminal, had been declared in operation. The 
French settlers had received their new boon of British 
justice, as far only as regarded the criminal code, with 
unmixed joy, as it freed them from the despotic system 
they had long suffered under; but they were not so 
well satisfied with the change from the antiquated 
Coutume de Paris, in the adoption of the English civil 
jurisprudence, and to please them, in 1775, an Act had 
passed restoring the ancient regime. 

Sir Guy Carleton found his province of Quebec in a 
flourishing state, and the population exceeding 115,000 ; 
and as he was really a viceroy, although his hands weie 
somewhat tied by the anomalous state of the laws, and 
the very great oversight which had been committed of 
suffering them to be administered on principles, wholly 
repugnant to British freedom; yet he had an easy 
task compared with that of his recent successors— for 
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it would have been a grievous shame had not Great 
Britain yielded her acknowledged claim of exercising 
her own laws over her patient^ and loyal French 
Colonists. 

British historians and politicians unite in deploring 
the error^ as it is termed^ of not securing British 
influence by introducing the language of the con- 
queror with his customs and his policy ; but it seems 
to be forgotten^ that when the English gave way to 
the desires of their Canadian brethren in 1775 , these 
Canadians had just defeated that most powerful com- 
bination against^ British interests and power in the 
New World, which led to the absolute loss of thirteen 
of the flnest of our transatlantic provinces. 

The error was assuredly one on the side of practical 
and positive justice, albeit that it entailed consequences 
which even the mind of Pitt failed to foresee. The 
Americans, with less magnanimity and more foresight, 
treated the conquered French in Louisiana diflerently, 
and they have not gained much by the ease with which 
a whole colony was turned over to a regeneration of 
manners and measures; which, savouring veiy much 
of despotism in the abstract, has sunk deeply into the 
minds of the descendants of the Louisianians, and 
with the bigoted persecution in latter times of the 
Cathohe Irish, will not fail to cause deep and lasting 
trouble when the union of Republicanism with the 
aristocracy of wealth shall bring forth an offspring yet 
in embryo. 

Gieat Britain could afibrd to be indulgent to a 
people, who having been reckoned as her natural 
enemies from the times of our Edwards and our 
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Henries, had, nevertheless, supported her against the 
presumption and the unnatural hostility of her off- 
spring. Itt her honour they confided,— and from that 
hour until Republicanism began to rear its head on 
their own soil, they evinced their gratitude by zealously 
fighting her battles, and crushing every attempt of the 
people of the United States to enslave them. 

It is singular enough that, as was just observed, 
peripatetic professors of religion w^ere first selected to 
sow the seeds of Republicanism in Canada, and that 
that plan has been steadily pursued for nearly seventy 
years. These travelling-preachers, . belonging to no 
particular or rather to no uniform class of Christians, 
still prowl like wolves ravening amidst the forests of 
that country, selecting remote and unobserved stations 
to instil their venom, and introducing Republican 
tracts, and elementary books of instruction amongst 
the most ignorant of the population in Western Canada, 
and in the Eastern townships. 

Ministers of religion, as they are falsely styled; 
ministers of the moral law, ministers of the physical 
law, and practitioners of medicine, w^ere the prominent 
or the hidden leaders of the revolt in 1837. Bidwell, 
and Hr. Rolph, the first an A.merican refugee lawyer, 
the other a British subject, and a medical practitioner, 
both highly tinged with extra-evangelism, — with Dr. 
Buncombe, were the leaders in Upper Canada. The 
advocate, Papineau, with the two Drs. Nelson, and Dr. 
Kimber of Chambly, Dr. Chenier and Dr. Cote, were the 
revolutionary leaders in Lower Canada. Papineau w’as 
a lawyer of some reputation and practice ; the others, 
such as Thellcr, were of less influence, but not less 
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dangerous.* We shall presently see from what causes 
these men were actuated, and the objects they aimed 
at ; and must now turn to the concluding section of 
this chapter, — the important event of the actual grant 
of a constitution to Canada. 

Mr. Pitt, in a luminous speech upon this occasion, 
was so impressed with the impossibility of reconciling 
the jarring interests, which had already developed 
themselves between the British settlers in the West 
and the French Canadians in the East, that he stated 
he knew not how to reconcile or destroy their un- 
happy influence, but by separating the people of 
such different origin, and of such different language 



Accordingly, he divided the province of Quebec into 
two grand divisions by the Ottawa River, calling that 
to the West, Upper or English Canada ; that to the 
East, Lower or French Canada, — and to each portion 
granted a separate constitution, adapted to their situa- 
tion and prospects. 

Upper Canada received the British laws and customs 
upon the same broad terms as they are recognized by 
Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights ; that is to say, 
she was constituted an integral portion of the Empire, 
and a piovince having the control of its own affairs 
under a Governor and Council, and Houses of Legisla- 
ture, similar m every respect to those of the Lords and 
Commons in Great Britain, as far as the circumstances 
of the country would admit. 
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The same boon was granted to Lower Canada, but 
the administration of the laws, the proceedings of the 
Houses, and the feudal tenure of the lands in posses- 
sion was still permitted to remain ; excepting only the 
Criminal Law, subject to ancient French customs, and 
to the vernacular language of the Province which had 
been carefully guarded inviolable by its denizens re- 
fusing to learn that of the conquerors. Lands held 
from the Crown, and granted after the Charter was 
in force, were however to be held in free and common 
soccage j and thus the way was paved for introducing a 
British race behind the belt of coast, which is alone 
settled by the French along the shores of the St. 
Lawrence. 

The anomalies which this mixture of French and 
British law introduced may well be imagined, 
and seigneurs soon sprang up with the titles of 



English, Scotch, or Irish, and who inherited their 
lordships by marriage or by purchase. It was a 
curious thing for a reflective mind to see a British 
subject, holding no recognised British rank, signing 
himself De (so and so), and receiving the homage 
of the feudal age in his “quints, lods et ventes 
in the obligation of his serf to grind his com at 
the seigneur’s mill, and other vexatious and despotic 
customs of the Norman age. 

Papineau and Nelson aimed a great blow at this 
remnant of Gothic rule, but in so doing they created 
powerful enemies ; and as the Roman Catholic 
priesthood were also included in their sweeping 
alterations, they raised a nest of hornets about 



Baron de 
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I:| their ears which would have stung them, had they 

I succeeded, more sorely than they were stung at St. 

Eustache, and prevented such union amongst the 
Canadians as would have embarrassed and retarded 
the supremacy of British power, whilst the ancient 
^ Catholic enmity to the Americans, who are always 

' styled les sacres Bostonais by the Canadian 

peasantry, prevented effectually the wished-for con- 
! summation by the leaders of the revolt, of a defensive 

union with the United States.* 

* See Nelson's Proclamation, 4tli chap. vol. II. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Condition of the two Provinces, from 1791 to the year 1812. 

The years 1791 and 1793 are remarkable in the 
history of the civilized world. The Reign of Terror in 
France was commencing, England was in a state of 
great agitation. The trial of Warren Hastings occu- 
pied public attention, and France was declared a 
Republic, Constantinople was devastated by an unpa- 
ralleled conflagration, Egypt lost nearly a million of 
her people by the plague. The king of Sweden was 
assassinated, and the guillotine was ready to shed the 
blood of a whole royal family, and an hecatomb of the 
nobility was preparing. 

It was in this season of convulsion and of dismay 
that Great Britain proposed to attach more flrmly to 
her interests the loyal population of Canada, which, for 
ten years after the recognition of American indepen- 
dence, had remained firm in" its devotion to the British 
Crown. 

The splendid talents of Pitt, of- Burke, and of Fox, 
assisted in developing the scheme of providing a colo- 
nial administrative power for these rising provinces. 

Burke, who, gifted with a mind which could grasp 
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probabilities with keener perception than appears to 
have been granted to Pitt, foresaw the consequences, 
the fatal and humiliating lessons mankind was about 
to receive from the irreligious and wild madness of the 
French. He, with his usual power, contended that the 
people, the loyal people of Canada, should receive, at 
such an epoch, such a constitution as would leave them 
'^nothing to envy^^ in comparing their position as 
provinces of Britain with that of their neighbours, the 
American Republicans. 

The House of Commons yielded to the suggestions 
of the youthful minister, and the model of the English 
constitution was, as we have already observed, chosen 
to work upon; but how to constitute a Chamber of 
Peers was the grand difficulty. Fox ridiculed the 
attempt to create noblemen out of the materials 
afforded by such new colonies, and wished to make the 
Upper Houses elective; but Mr. Pitt silenced the oppo- 
sition and carried his point, that the nomination of all 
councillors should be with the Crown, and that the 
fostering of an order of nobility might be a matter 
of future consideration. 



Mr. Pitt was, in fact, veiy nearly on the point of 
creating a most anomalous class of the noblesse from 
t e raw material of the emigrants, whose loyalty had 
driven them from the United States. He had no 
experience (as, how could he have?) of the difficulties 
w ich such a course would soon have involved. The 

an Z ««cMenly elevated to 

an unexpected distinction above their neighbours cling 

.opm,*„oe and ha,a been .alficlnXltr 

«.ssmg to Ha Government in all eokmes ainee a 
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constitution was granted to Canada, without increasing 
the difficulty by making those ranks hereditary. The 
grandeur of ancient recollections, the spirit-stirring 
associations which are connected with the aristocracy 
of Britain, render us proud of their ancestral names ; 
but in the New World, peopled only within three 
hundred years, there are neither the reminiscences of 
chivalry, nor of deep and profound learning to elevate 
the noble above his fellows j nor is there an adequate 
supply of the means to sustain the almost regal 
splendour with which the British peerage encircle their 
coronets. 

The absurdity of a Duke of Marmalade and a 
Marquess of Lemonade in Hayti, can be laughed at 
equally by the aristocrat or by the republican, setting 
aside the prejudice of colour ; and would not Western 
Canada furnish a theme for ridicule if some of its 
worthy councillors were to be suddenly raised to the 
peerage with the high-sounding titles of Duke of 
Niagara, Marquess of Ontario, Viscount Erie, or 
Baron Superior?* 

In Lower Canada there are indeed the undoubted 
descendants of illustrious families, and the seignories 
afforded very good designations for a noblesse so time- 
honoured, but in general their means were limited to 
their ancestral halls, not so good as the mansions of 
the departed English squirearchy, whilst a sort of 
universal dislike exists amongst all classes of the 

• Yet if a British colonist possesses sufficient means to support a 
title, and his services demand an honorary distinction, it would be 
highly politic and proper (as marking monarchical institutions also) 
to confer a title on him. — Editor. 

c 3 
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population to the assumption^ by British-born subjects, 
of these vestiges of the old feudal French dominion, 
and the possessors can therefore seldom obtain, in 
mixed society, the honours they very rarely assume. . 

A very great and natural desire no doubt existed 
amongst some of the least reflecting of that body who 
held the colonial title of honourable for the term of 
their natural lives, to pei’petuate that distinction in 
their families. The herald too had, in some few 
instances, his office forestalled; and persons happening 
to rejoice in the possession of ancient names, which 
find their way into the peerage, having, as it was 
said, assumed arms and mottos accordingly.* 

The question of a colonial peerage was therefore 
set at rest ; but since the establisjiment of the baronets 
of Nova Scotia by James I., in 1623, serious inten- 
tions have been exhibited of instituting some such 



the Colonies ; and even now the baronets are urging 
an old claim to lands in America. The Nova Scotia 
baronets wear an ancient decoration, introduced bv 
Sir William Alexander, Premier Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, and afterwards Earl of Stirling. 

The Quebec Act, passed in consequence of the 



inferior class of nobility to reward public servants in 



wzev x.avc uceii seieccea Dy tlie Crown from 
Lawyers, &p. — L djtor. 
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alarming state of British interests on the continent of 
America, had secured to the French Canadians, for 
the first time, something approaching to the preven- 
tion of the despotic sway which the governors and 
intendants had burthened the people with, and a 
check upon the subsequent all-but unlimited powers 
of the primal Governors-gencral of the English 
Colony, — who however had usually exercised this 
immense trust not only to the satisfaction of the 
mother countiy^, but in strict accordance with the 
provisions of the conquest and capitulation. Nothing 
in fact could, under all the circumstances, have been 
more honourable and more liberal ; for not only was 
private property untouched, but the actual right of 
being enrolled as freemen of the great British empire 
was so fully conceded that the French Canadians were 
admissible to offices of power and trust, and were 
endued with all the known legal and moral rights of 
the natural-born British subject. The Roman Catholic 
religion was left as free as that of the mother country, 
and the estates which belonged to that church 
remained almost exclusively in its possession. 

Ihe celebrated Quebec Act went further, it restored 
the ordinances . of the French kings respecting the 
administration of civil law, and delegated to the Crown 
the appointment of Twenty-three Councillors to assist 
the Viceroy ; nor did the native-born race evince anv 
repugnance to the rule of a Governor and Council 
until the British had beeome permanent settlers, and 
had instituted petitions and memorials to be brought 
entirely under the pale of the British constitution. 

Mr. Pitt granted, in 1791, the prayers of the 
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Colonists, after an interval of six years which had been 
spent in considering their claims ; and the boundaries 
of two distinct provinces were now settled and defined, 
the Upper reaching from the head of Lake Superior to 
the Ottawa River, and the Lower from that river to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including Newfoundland, 
whilst the Viceroy, or Governor-general exercised 
jurisdiction over all the British Colonies on the conti- 
nent of North America, excepting Hudson's Bay and 
the North-western territories. 

It would not be in accordance with the intention 
of the present volumes to enter into a list of the 
governors and lieutenant-governors, and to examine 
their individual policy and acts, but that of Simcoe, 
the first Lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, must 
not be passed over slightly, as under his charge was 
the important experiment conducted of seating the 
British constitution firmly amidst the forest-covered 
regions of the New World, and showing its advantages 
and blessings as contrasted with those emanating from 
a demociatic institution, which had largely imbibed 
notions of liberty and equality from those Frenchmen 
whom it had taught to despise monarchical lule, and 
this double lesson in its reaction depriving both 
worlds of that repose and peace which could restore 
the disordered state of Christendom. 

France paid dearly for the assistance which she 
so readily lent to the rebellious daughter of England. 
Her throne, her religion, her commerce, and her 
national character vvere swept away in torrents of her 
best bloodj and it needed, amidst all the pomp and 
glare of a warlike despotism, years of combat and of 
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suffering to restore even the semblance of security and 
tranquillity to her distracted bosom, whilst it gave 
the hordes of Russia their first opportunity to try 
their strength in crushing freedom in its cradle. 

The Anglo-American gained an empire; and 
founding his newly-acquired rank amongst the nations 
of the earth upon a close imitation of those glorious 
doctrines which had rendered his parent invulnerable, 
would have paved the way to the subjugation of the 
whole American continent to his don) inion, had he not 
with mercantile tenacity considered the tobacco and 
the rice of the South of more importance than a perfect 
abstract of Magna Charta. 

The American endeavoured to combine the opposing 
elements of liberty and equality with a distinction of 
olour and the brand of human degradation; and he 
committed the still more fatal error, — a legacy from the 
Puritans, — of considering religious freedom as con- 
sisting of dogmatism and the doctrines of uneducated 
reformers. In fact, in the ardour of reaction, he went 
many irretrievable steps beyond the utmost bounds of 
a constituted democracy, and thus left abysms in 
his almost Utopian constitution which cannot now be 
filled up. He spread, however, the banner of -Liberty 
over a fair portion of the earth; and thus led to the 
dismemberment of an empire which Charles V. had 
founded, and which, but for its exclusiveness and 
bigotry, would have controlled the world, and he 
assisted in wholly paralyzing the power of France, 
by quietly possessing himself of all that was valuable 
to his ally on the North American continent. 

It was in the memorable year that gave the great 
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check to the extension of American power^ that Simcoe 
was directed to proceed to Upper Canada; and he 
assumed the reins of government on the 8th of July, 
1792_, — an epoch which should ever be held in remem- 
brance by the Western Canadians. The first place at 
which he fixed his official residence was Niagara, then, 
and even now, occasionally called Newark ; and there, in 
a house hastily put together, he lived for several years. 

The Governor-general was then Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester) ; but, as has been since customary, he did 
not interfere with the administration of the new pro- 
vince, excepting upon pressing occasions, or when 
military affairs rendered it necessary, the Lieutenant- 
governors being authorized in the British American 
Colonies to correspond with the Secretary of State 
without the intervention of their superiors, upon all 
civil state affairs, and in general receive instructions 
by despatches direct from the Home authorities. 

The Canadas at this time contained about 140,000 
settlers; the Upper division having reached in 1795 to 
about 30,000, whilst its boundaries were actually 
unlimited to the westward. It was here, therefore, 
that the great scheme of British colonization was to be 
opened and fostered; and Simcoe, in commencing it, 
succeeded even beyond his expectation. He com- 
menced upon a matured plan to settle the country 
enclosed between Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, and 
to connect the two provinces by a belt of farms and 
villages along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

To form . cciilr.l citj or motropoUs, he fimt selected 
• Stic, whet was then onbroltet. forest, on the north 
.bore of Lake Ontario, where a pe„i„s„la of sand, in . 
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semilunar form^ shuts out the troubled waters of the 
vast lake from a beautiful bay of two miles in length 
by one in its greatest breadth, entered only by a 
narrow channel, but which terminated in an immense 
swamp. Here ague and fever, it was anticipated, 
reigned supreme. The choice of this site was probably 
caused by the singular felicity with which the French 
had uniformly chosen their principal stations, and by 
the fact of its being removed by the whole breadth of 
Lake Ontario, at that part upwards of thirty-six miles 
wide, from the shores of the American Union. It also 
commanded a great portage of about the same length, 
by which Lake Simcoe communicated with Penetan- 
gueshene and the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, whilst 
the intervening country between these lakes possessed 
a fertile and virgin soil. 

Governor Simeoe^s grand plan was to secure the 
Colonists from invasion, and he formed a scheme of 
settlement which placed the emigrants from the United 
States in the heart of the territory embraced by Erie, 
Huron, and Ontario; and to secure their fidelity, or 
rather to neutralize their future attempts to join the 
Union, he proposed to encircle them by a belt of 
military settlers along the margin of all these lakes. 

When he commenced this project. Upper Canada 
was only partially opened from the banks of the 
junction of the Ottowa and St. Lawrence, to Kingston 
and the Bay of Quinte, the French occupied partially 
the shores of the Detroit ; there were a few farms along 
the Niagara River, and a village or two along the shore 
of Lake Ontario from Niagara towards Burlington Bay. 

Lord Dorchester, who appears to have possessed 
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great foresight^ opposed this grand plan, and urged 
the propriety of adopting Kingston as the capital of 
Upper Canada; for which its greater proximity to 
Montreal, its natural advantages, and its splendid 
roadstead and bay, appeared much more adapted. 

Simcoe then turned his attention from the old 
French post of Toronto; where that enterprising people 
had constructed a large earth-work to control the 
Indians, and had opened a French forest road directly 
north, to communicate with Lake Huron, vestiges of 
which still remain. He sought a central situation 
between the three great lakes, and at length fixed upon 
London, on the River Thames, — which river he proposed 
to render navigable to Chatham, at which place his 
grand naval depot of gun-boats and the flotilla was to 
be made, and at London the dep 6 t of warlike stores, 
secured by its distance from the frontier, was to be 
erected. 

Had he continued to carry out these views, and had 
London been constituted the capital of Upper Canada, 
It cannot be doubted that Upper Canada would have 
lapidly increased in wealth and population ; as the 
London. and Western districts enjoy a milder climate 
than Toronto, and embrace the most fertile lands in 
the province, whilst the necessity of forming great 
roads fiom it to Huron, Lrie, and Ontario, would have 
rapidly opened the country between the three lakes. 
But he met with incessant opposition to his views, and 
18 plan of settling soldiers and officers along the 
rentiers to form an experienced and loyal militia, 
did not meet the support and success which it 
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Kingston became therefore the great naval station. 
Fort Niagara was ceded with Detroit to the Americans ; 
and Simcoe carried out^ only just before he was 
recalled^ his original intention of placing the seat of 
government at Toronto, — so named, it is conjectured, 
from an Italian engineer, who constructed the old 
French fort, for on all the early maps it is called 
Presqu’ile de Tarento, 

The Lieutenant-governor, however, named his pro- 
jected city York ; and as he had the same difficulties, 
on a smaller scale, to contend against which embar- 
rassed Peter the Great, in placing his capital on a 
swampy flat, it was long ere York reached even the 
extent of a large village ; for in 1826, I saw it con- 
sisting of one long straggling street, and about 
2,000 inhabitants. In 1837, when I last lived in 
it, it was a well-built city, with 11,000 people dwell- 
ing where General Simcoe, on his first landing to 
explore its dense forest, found only an Indian wigwam 
or two.* It is now a splendid place, containing (in 
1847) 23,000 inhabitants, and is lit wuth gas. 

* City of Toronto.— We take from The Church the following 
very interesting statisfical Table. We believe the whole population 
to be nearly a thousand more than the number contained in this total. 
A new church, or rather two new churches were about being built in 
1843; 

RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 

1842. 1841. 



Church of England 6575 6754 

Kirk of Scotland 1782 1503 

Church of Rome 3000 2401 

British Wesleyan Methodists 890 816 

Canadian Wesleyan Methodists 724 681 

Episcopal Methodists 184 

Other Methodists 208 
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The Americans, jealous of this new and rising 
metropolis of a monarchical province being styled 
York (which was the designation of the commercial 
capital of the Union, and the chief city of the Empire 
State as they call New York), always in derision styled 
it LMe York, and by new^-comers it w^as called Dirty 
York, from the very deep mud, which, after rain and snow, 
they had to wade through in its streets and vicinity. 

But such is the power of wealth and human industry, 
such the consequence of clearing away the primseval 
forests, that considerable streams which crossed it in 



1842. 

Presbyterians not in connection with the 



Kirk of Scotland 821 

Congregation alists or Independents 447 

Papists and Anabaptists 429 

Lutherans . , j3 

Quakers 24 

Jews 20 

All other Denominations 239 



United Secession Church 
Primitive Methodists .... 
Apostolical Church .... 
African Methodists .... 

Unitarians 

No religion 



1841. 

483 

404 

430 

5 

3 

231 

201 

160 

39 

5 

132 



The Church of England, it will be perceived, numbers, in 1842, 
179 less than in 1841. This may be accounted for by the removal 
of several families to Kingston, and by the want of church accommo- 
dation, driving its members into other denominations. By this time 
twelvemonth (1843), however, two new churches, we believe, will have 
been erected, and duly served by resident clergymen. In the mean- 
time, we have no doubt that some temporary provision will be made 
or the performance of Divine service both at the east and west-end 

ur Rowing city. The great increase of Roman Catholics is 
owing to Emigration. 

“ The total population of the city'(I842) was 15,336 , but since the 
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their progress to the lake and bay, have dried up and 
disappeared, the great thoroughfares are Macadamized 
at a vast expense, and Little York is now Toronto, a 
city of brick houses, with splendid streets and shops, 
many of which vie in external appearance with those 
of the parent metropolis, whilst all around it on the 
land-side for many miles is a rich and well-cultivated 
succession of farms, which bid fair to reach to Lake 
Huron in one direction along Yonge-street, as they 
are almost uninterruptedly connected for six-aud-thirty 
miles along a fine coach-road leading to Lake Simcoe, 
and passing by a wheat-growing country at New- 
market, not surpassed in fertility by any part of 
England. 

But I shall have to discuss the capabilities of Toronto 
again, and must therefore leave it, to return to its 
Founder. 

It is generally supposed at home that all the first 
settlers in Upper Canada were loyalists, who sought 
refuge from the American rebellion. It is true that 
a great proportion were so; but even in the very 
commencement of Governor Simeoe^s administration it 
was clearly observed that many of those who sought 
his protection, and obtained large grants of land, by 
stating that they preferred to live under a monarchy, 
did so with the sole view of obtaining those grants, 
and then cared not to conceal that they were true 
Americans at heart; thus the troubles, of Canada com- 
menced with the declaration of its being an acknow- 
ledged and integral part of Great Britain; and in 
the outbreak of 1837 the portions of the province that 
displayed disafiection were precisely those in which 




the first American settlers located themselves ; so that 
in 1838^ Sir John Colborne (Lord Seaton) had, after 
an interval of forty-seven years, to cany out one part 
of Simcoe's wise and far-sighted scheme, by making 
London a large military post, and thereby raising it 
at once to the rank of a town. 

Sir John Colborne, with the usual decision of hia 
military character, ordered the erection of an extensive 
square of barracks at London, to keep that central 
section of country between the great lower lakes quiet, 
and to afford succour to Amherstburgh, Sandwich, and 
l^'indsor on the frontiers of the exposed Erie. The 
consequence of this wise measure was that London, 
laid out like Washington, in a forest, with half a 
dozen houses only, few and far between, has now, 
with an interval of only a few years, become a town, 
and bids fair to be the central city of the Western 
section of Upper Canada. 

Thus one of General Simeoe^s project's has been at 
last achieved ; and Sir J ohn Colborne during his 
administration of the Upper Province, carried out 
another, but in a better and diflferent manner, for 
instead of placing the military settlers along the 
frontier line of the lakes, he sent them into the Lon- 
don and Western districts, and lined Lake Simcoe and 
the road to Penetangueshene with them ; thus inter- 
spersing a sound and loyal race amongst those 
questionable se.ttlers who had crossed the Niagara 
line, and provided a militia capable of resisting, here- 
after, the invasion of the very distant and vulnerable 
points of the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron. 

Ihe utility of his measures were apparent in 1837, 
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^ for when Toronto was threatened by Mackenzie, from 
n)ii the back townships adjacent to it, and Duncombe 
oiitj was stirring up the American settlers in the London 
,ki district, the loyal naval and military settlers of Lake 
iju Siracoe stood in the rear of Mackenzie ; and the men of 
Gore, with the loyalists of the London and the Western 
n district, soon paralyzed the doctor and his legions, 
ana I shall have occasion, in treating of the recent 
(In history of the province, to show how Kingston, the 
lilj present capital and the chief fortress and naval and 
if military depot, in 1837, was saved by a similar dis- 
{5 position of the loyalists amongst the disaffected. 

Governor Simcoe remained in Upper Canada only 
uj. until the year 1796, or for about four years; but he 
Ij left a name which will never be forgotten there, both 
as respects the amiability of his private character, and 
the extent of his abilities and aqquirements. He went 
to England, where he possessed extensive property, 
and was afterwards sent to St. Domingo, — where he 
jj, suffered from the envy and jealousy of those who could 
^ neither appreciate his character, nor bear the curb he 
,, put upon their career of oppression and rapacity. 

The first Parliament of Upper Canada was opened 
and closed in its first session, by speeches from the 
throne, which concisely developed the line of policy to 
be pursued in governing that country, for the first time 
under purely British rule, and the remarkable words 
r were used, that — Upper Canada was singularly blest, 
not with a mutilated constitution, but with a consti- 
tution which has stood the test of experience, and is 
the very image and transcript of that of Great Britain, 
by which she has long established and secured to her 
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subjects as much freedom and happiness as is possible 
to be enjoyed, under the subordination necessary to 
civilized society/^ 

Whether Lieutenant-governor Simcoe meant any 
serious reflection upon the anomalous constitution 
which Mr. Pitt had instructed the Governor-general 
to administer to Lower Canada is now questionable; 
at all events he must have been glad that he was not 
fettered by an admixture of barbarous feudal and 
despotic laws, and with a foreign language to execute 
the decrees of his parliament and civil courts in. It 
appears that Lord Dorchester was, however, although 
as amiable in his private relations as his rival, some- 
what jealous of the Lieutenant-governor, and did all 
he could by making Carleton Island, near Kingston, 
the great military depot, to thwart his schemes re- 
specting York and London, and frustrated all the 
intention of permitting every soldier then stationed 
there to become a settler, by giving him a grant of a 
hundred acres upon condition of his procuring a 
substitute. 

The chief measure of Simeoe^s govemment, which 
actually took permanent effect, was the carrying out of 
the Constitution as established by the Act of the 31st 
of George III., cap. 1790. And in the first 
session of the Provincial Parliament were passed Acts 
of the Colonial Legislature, establishing trial by jury, 
regulation of weights and measures, and all summary 
proceedings for the recovery of small debts an Act 
altering the local divisions of the countiy, and 
establishing the Eastern district in place of that 
formerly called Lunenburgh, the Midland district in 
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place of that of Mecklcnburgli, the Home district in 
place of Nassau, and the Western district in lieu of 
that of Hesse. 

The succeeding Sessions were occupied with im- 
portant local business, in making statutes which are 
now the fundamental laws of Upper Canada, including 
the formation of a Court of King^s Bench ; of Chancery ; 
District Courts; regulation of the Militia; building 
Gaols and Court-houses ; licensing Medical Practi- 
tioners and Lawyers, and a General Registry-office 
for Deeds, Wills, &c., with such district and general 
taxes as were necessary to be raised for the support of 
Government and for opening roads, and a High Court 
of Appeal. 

The first session of the second Parliament closed his 
labours, and he was temporarily replaced by a Presi- 
dent of the Council, or acting Lieutenant-governor, 
in whose administration was passed, in 1797 , the 
celebrated Act for Better Securing the Province 
from the King^s Enemies,^^ and for preventing them, 
or Aliens, dwelling therein. 

The subsequent reign of a Lieutenant-governor, 
General P. Hunter, produced the remarkable Statute 
for Securing the Province from all Seditious At- 
tempts or Designs to Disturb its Tranquillity;^^ which 
alone shows how early the Americans began to broach 
their grand design of conquering Canada, and strenu- 
ous exertions were now made to introduce the 
cultivation of hemp, which appears soy le what ominous 
in conjunction with a Sedition Act. 

In 1806 the province w^as once more under the 
temporary administration of a President, in whose 
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time the liberal grant for so young a country of £400, 
for the advancement of science, was made to procure 
philosophical instruments. A splendid set was accord- 
ingly sent out from home; which were so highly 
valued that, in 1832, when I first was quartered at 
liittle York, few persons knew, and still fewer cared 
anything about them, and they were found, vene- 
rable with dust and neglect, along with a valuable 
ecclesiastical library, in one of the rooms of the General 
Hospital, — a most inviting situation for the friends of 
science to visit and use them in. An attempt was 
made to get up a literary and scientific society ; at 
which, for one or two winters, lectures were given by 
persons who were about as much used to chemistry 
and natural philosophy as the instruments themselves 
had been since they came from the maker^s hands. 
The society _ failed from this and other causes, and 
what has become of the instruments I cannot tell ; but 
as the Government, in Sir John Colborne^s time, had 
interested the Admiralty and the Royal Society in the 
establishment of an Observatory, which has since been 
carried into efiect at Toronto, and as Ordnance-oflScers 
have arrived there * to superintend magnetic and 
meteorologic observations, I trust this splendid collec- 
tion is duly housed in the Observatory. I have some 
interest in this subject, having been almost the 
original suggester of the plan of making Toronto a 
part of a chain of posts of science across the British 
American territegy, from St. John^s in Newfoundland 
to the 1 acific, north of the Columbia River, by w hich 

Captains Lefroy and Youngliusband. 
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a constant succession of observations of the heavenly 
bodies would be going on within the ring of military 
occupation, with which Great Britain has encircled the 
world. 

St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, is admi- 
rably adapted for the first link of the chain from Green- 
wich, lying as it does but a few degrees south of 
the same parallel of latitude. Here meteorologic data 
of great rarity and utility would be noted from the 
extreme humidity of the air, the dense fogs of the 
neighbouring banks, the Polar eun-ents, and the Gulf 
Stream. The aurora, too, exhibits very eonstant and 
very novel features in Newfoundland ; and there are 
solar and lunar phenomena whieh are confined to that 
region. The splendour of the night sky is also very 
great; and I have already proved in the work on 
“Newfoundland in 1842,” that land-fogs are eom- 
paratively rai-e, and would not interfere with astrono- 
mical observations carried on anywhere a mile inland 
from the ocean, so much, probably, as is experienced 
at Greenwich from London fog, Thames fog, and 
London smoke. 

The second of these stations should be the one 
recently established at Toronto, a little further south 
again than St. John^s, in a climate as remarkable for 
the extreme dryness of the air as the Newfoundland 
station is for its humidity, and where the variation of 
the needle is little or nothing,* and where the pheno- 
mena arising from a vast inland sea of fresh water 
would be developed as well as those relating to the 

* The mean variation at Toronto for 1850, was 1® 39' west 
(nearly).— Dip of needle, 75° 20' north.- Editor. 
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aurora; which is^ I think^ more splendid on Lake 

Ontario than anywhere else in the world. 

The third station, I should propose, should be as 
nearly north of the Columbia River as possible, and in 
the same parallel, fifty-one degrees, as Greenwich; here 
a new set of meteorologic facts would be collected from 
the fine climate, the vast Pacific Ocean, and the im- 
mense and magnificent primaeval forests. 

The fourth station should be in the centre of the 
Pacific, either in the Sandwich Islands or some of 
those little isolated ones near the Equator, — as the 
Mulgraves, Christmas Island, &c. 

The fifth in the China Seas, at Hongkong; the 
sixth, that at Calcutta ; — thus belting the globe, which 
with the Observatory of Paramatta, in Port Jackson 
Harbour, Australia, and that at the Cape of Good 
Hope, would insure, with one on the Falkland Islands 
and another in Jamaica, all the auxiliary means neces- 
sary to enlarge British astronomical and meteorolo- 
gical science, for the extension of the commerce and 
resources of an Empire which alone now commands 
the requisites to circle the world we dwell upon, not 
only with her military but with her civil and scientific 
institutions. 

But to revert to the aflFaii’s of Upper Canada; the 
Lieutenant-governor, who succeeded General Hunter, 
vras Francis Gore, Esq., in 1806 , — and he returning on 
leave to England, in 1811 , the administration fell to 
the senior military officer, by a rule of the Colonial 
department now general in the Colonies. 

This officer was the hero of the countiy, — the brave, 
the excellent, and the lamented General Sir Isaac 
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Brock, who retained the post of honour but a short 
period, dying in the arms of victory in October 
1812. 

Major-general Sir Roger Sheaffe succeeded for one 
year more, then Major-general de Rottenburg, and 
then Lieutenant-general Sir Gordon Drummond, who 
was declared Provisional Lieutenant-governor on the 
13th December, 1813; being succeeded in the same 
post, in 1815, by Lieutenant-general Sir George Mur- 
ray, the late Master-general of the Ordnance. His 
Excellency held this post for a short time only ; and on 
his return to Europe, the administration was assumed 
by Major-general Sir Frederick Robinson, who con- 
tinued in office until the return of Lieutenant-governor 
Gore to his post in September, 1815. Since which 
time, with two short temporary administrations by 
the Honourable Mr. Smith, the province w^as governed, 
until the Union, by Major-general Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, Major-general Sir John Colbome (now 
Lord Seaton), Sir Francis Bond Head, formerly of the 
Royal Engineers; Colonel Sir George Arthur, a Major- 
General with local rank only,— and who was the last of 
the Lieutenant-governors of Upper Canada. 

It was in the reign of Lieutenant - governor Gore 
that the troubles of this fine province began ; and as 
Lower Canada had no concern in them then, we may 
now state that they first shelved themselves in the 
disgust manifested by the American settlers, who had 
not obtained their patents for the land which General 
Simcoe had so liberally granted them, and which they 
had opened and partially cultivated. 

The Sedition Act, above mentioned, caused great 
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confusion for nearly two years before Lieutenant- 
governor Gore was sworn in, and was even animad- 
verted upon by a judge and a grand jury, as tending 
to injure the country, by creating distrust amongst the 
people; and from this date agitators constantly ap- 
peared, until the war of 1812 broke out in all its fury. 
It would be uninteresting to detail the conduct of 
Sheriff Wilcocks, or of the grievous misunderstanding 
between the Lieutenant-governor and Chief - justice 
Thorpe, the Surveyor -general Wyatt, or of the very 
undignified jiroceedings of the House of Assembly in 
1810, respecting a pamphlet which had been printed 
in England, and which it voted a libel on that House 
and the constituted authorities ; and even went so far 
as to address the Governor, declaring it so to he. 
The climax to this state of things was however put by 
the war, which naturally drove many of the disaffected 
across the frontier; and in 1817, after Governor Gore 
had left the country entirely, Mr. Gourlay resumed the 
trade of a grievance-monger with the greatest success. 
This man, who is still living, was the first to endea- 
vour to inform his countrymen in Britain (which he 
had left from some difficulties) of the real state of 
affairs in Upper Canada; and had he possessed mo- 
deration, with a certain share of the industrial talent 
which was in his nature, he would have proved of the 
greatest use to his adopted land. 

But after obtaining the best statistical information 
respecting the Colony which has ever been published, 
he got into collision with the members of what has 
since been known as The Family CompaeV^ or, in 
other words, the original race of loyalists who held the 
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best share of the lands and offices ; and, as Dr. Dunlop 
observed in his place in the Legislature, was most 
harshly and somewhat cruelly treated, by being long 
confined in a dungeon, which destroyed his health, and 
then banished for ever. The great cause for all this 
appears, now that the angry, passions it engendered 
have subsided, to have been his activity as a reformer 
of abuses ; but as he was, it seems, not at all desirous 
to separate the Colony from the mother country, it 
would have been wiser and better to have let him alone, 
as his very writings in the' newspapers of the day, and 
his three thick octavo volumes upon Upper Canada, 
show that he was more a visionary enthusiast than a 
dangerous man, and the consequence of the measures 
pursued against him was, the natural creation of an 
horneCs nest, which has ever since embarrassed the 
Government. Indeed, so sensible are all reflecting 
people of his flightiness and comparative innocence and 
insignificance, that I saw him on board of a steamboat 
in Canada during the rebellion, — and although he was j 

an outlaw, and every man might then have lawfully j 

destroyed him, no one thought it worth while to j 

trouble themselves about the poor old man, who was ji 

even petitioning the Parliament for a restoration of his 
rights, and a recompence for his injuries. 

I do not know, gentle reader, if ever you have seen 
his work ; I am certain that you have never had half 
the patience with it that I have had, for I have read 
it, and such a jumble, perhaps, never before went 
through the press, mixed up however with more sterl- 
ing information respecting the country it treats of, 
than any other book extant; the diamond is in the 
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dunghill^ but it requires much scratching and scraping 
to find it^ and it is very dirty work, and when the 
brilliant is picked out, as the cock in the fable says, 
a good grain of wheat is better. 

Gourlay was the forerunner of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, who possessed unwearying assiduity in griev- 
ance-seeking, the same continued resistance to The 
Family Compact,^^ and the same aptitude at calculating 
the extent of the difficulties he could create. 

Gourlay^s crime was a very common one in all colo- 
nies, — that of setting up his own opinions against the 
formidable array of those who are in possession of 
place and of power, and who frequently in the small 
colonies imagine themselves to be a distinct order of 
the state, and that it is little less than treason to think 
differently upon colonial matters with them even on 
the most trifling subjects. 

That Gourlay must have created great mischief at 
the time, and paved the way to all subsequent miseries, 
cannot be doubted, as those who knew Sir Peregrine 
Maitland^s character will never for a moment suppose 
that he at least was actuated by other than the purest 
motives in denouncing the firebrand, for a milder or 
a more equitable Governor never trod the shores of 
Lake Ontario. 

We have now reached an epoch in Canadian history 
which renders it necessary to retrace our steps before 
we blend the destinies of the two provinees into one 
stoiy, and to turn therefore to the Lower province after 
the conquest by Wolfe. 

Mr. Pitt, in his projected separation of Canada into 
two governments, had, as we have seen, met with stem 
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and uncompromising opposition from his rival Fox, 
who succeeded in defeating the project of an hereditary 
nobility^ and suggested the nomination of councillors 
for life by the Crown, to which the Premier reluctantly 
assented, — and the first Parliament of Lower Canada 
was assembled in 1792, under Lieutenant-governor 
Clarke and Lord Dorchester, who had held the reins 
ever since 1786, and was replaced by General Prescott 
in 1797 ; nothing material however occurred worthy of 
notice from the date of the Colony having received the 
boon of a local legislature. 

This ofiicer was chiefly embarrassed by continued 
complaints against the favouritism of the Land Board, 
and he was succeeded temporarily by Sir Robert Milnes 
in 1800, who was replaced upon the aspect of another 
American war by Sir James Craig, — a general-officer of 
great merit, who soon found that his civil as well as 
his military office was likely to be burthensome ; for 
the Assembly, elated by its unusual powers, endeavoured 
to render itself independent of control, and a news- 
paper called The Canadian, was started to oppose his 
administration, which he at once suppressed. 

The ministry of the day recalled him, and appointed 
the well-known Sir George Prevost in 1811, just 
previous to the alarming hostilities with the United 
States ; which broke out in 1812, with the most 
sanguine prospects by the Republicans of the con- 
quest of Canada. 

Sir George, a man of great talent, but perhaps more 
of a statesman than a general, was at first extremely 
popular. No preceding Governor-general had expe- 
rienced so difficult a position as that in which he was 
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placed, with a factious Parliament to control, and an 
enterprizing enemy at his door. 

The tocsin of war sounded throughout the land; 
the Roman Catholic clergy, apprehensive that the 
Republican government of the United States, in case 
the conquest of Canada should be perfected, would 
not be very ready to acknowledge the freedom upon 
religious subjects which they had hitherto enjoyed; 
and the French Canadians as a body disliking le$ 
sacres Bostonais infinitely more than they disliked 
their heretic masters, from whom they had only re- 
ceived support and kindness, rose en masse upon the 
prospect of invasion, the priesthood preaching loyalty 
and royalty, and the people throwing aside their agri- 
cultural habits, shouldering the musket as one man in 
defence of King George, and of their beloved Canada. 

In the Upper province the same results with the 
British race took efiect ; disaffection and grumbling 
ceased, notwithstanding the vain-glorious boasting of 
the American ofiicials that Canada required no soldiers, 
and only the pen, to subjugate it to the yoke of Repub- 
licanism. Sir George Prevost was enabled with the 
trifling force of only 4,500 regulars, assisted by the 
great moral strength of a determined militia, to keep 
the whole military resources of the national enemy 
in check, and to preserve to Great Britain the brightest 
jewel of her Crown until the Napoleon wars were 
terminated, and the armies of the mother country were 
available against an attack upon her territories, which, 
but for those wars, and the embroiled state of Europe, 
would never have been attempted. 

I have not entered upon the events of the French 
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war at the commencing chapter of this work, because 
the book is not professedly historical, and there are 
really so few readers of modern history now-a-days 
that even great pains taken to develope the obscure 
and almost unknown history of a neighbouring colony, 
Newfoundland, from sources difficult to obtain and 
ancient black-letter books, now extremely rare, was said 
to be very dry reading ; besides, the general tenor of 
events is better known as relates to Canadian affairs, 
and therefore require handling lightly, and to be suc- 
cinctly and clearly remodelled. 



The American government calmly witnessed England 
engaged in a struggle for liberty and religion, which 
had placed Europe in panoply, and had brought the 
Huns and the Goths of modern times once more upon 
the fertile plains of France and Italy,— :the protectors. 



however, instead of the destroyers of civilization ; that 
government, founded upon the Utopian scheme of 
equality and unlimited freedom, aimed the most deadly 
blow at both, which England had throughout her 
magnanimous career against tlie Corsican lawgiver and 
conqueror ever sustained. 

Distracted by the prospect of an attack upon all her 
transatlantic Colonies, alarmed, from the precedent of 
Washington, that her deadly enemies would eventually 
be again brought iuto the American field of war, 
Britain trusted to the sense and to the honour of her 
Canadian subjects to fight her Christian battle until 
she should, by the aid of her continental allies, crush 
the hydra, whose coronetted heads had overshadowed 
every other European throne. 



Her Canadian children ^answered the appeal, as we 
n 3 
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have observed^ by a simultaneous rush to arms, and 
the peaceful tillers of the eai*th ranged themselves in 
battalions under their feudal chiefs, or under their 
magistrates and gentry, as if the old French glory of 
arms had suddenly revived, and the spirit of Peter 
the Hermit, and of Bayard, had filled the priesthood 
and the people with unbounded zeal for a new .crusade 
against the oppressors of the Cathohc church. 

The first British Goveimor of Lower Canada, General 
Murray, stated that the population soon after the con- 
quest amounted to 69,275, and was composed almost 
entirely of a race of French, permanently settled along 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, and chiefly on the 
left bank, on small contiguous farms, their character 
being that of an industrious, contented, frugal, and 
very moral people, who passed a happy existence under 
a rural noblesse, far from rich, excepting in comfort 
and in the affections of their dependents. They were 
poor from various causes, — that of the feudal system 
of allotments of land, descending in a species of 
gavel-kind amongst all the children of a family of 
cultivators, being one primaiy reason which still acts 
upon the French farmers of Lower Canada; and 
another, that the French government had declined 
paying the defalcations of the treasury, in the bills 
and paper currency of the last intendant of the 
finances, who is stated by competent authority to 
have involved the province to the enormous amount of 
nearly three millions and a half sterling ; which, how- 
ever by recent accounts, appears to have been rather 
too largely imagined. 

The conquest, therefore, conferred benefits upon the 
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Colonists which were of the utmost importance ; as a 
settled rule^ the faith of the British Government and 
an ample enjoyment of freedom of person and faith 
was ensured. 

The first error committed was a natural one, and 
one that was also committed by our Norman ancestors 
at the Conquest. The British traders, then neither 
numerous nor highly respectable, who supplied the 
camp and the government, attained to important 
offices in the magistracy and state ; and upon them 
and upon military men, situations of profit or of 
honour were exelusively confeiTed. 

The Governor, therefore, was very soon embroiled ; 
these newly-made gentry felt their power quickly, and 
made the French feel it also, whilst with that uniform 
arrogance which characterizes uninformed and under- 
bred men, in all civilized society, they domineered 
over the Canadian representatives of the time-honoured 
families of ancient France, contemptuously considering 
a poor French nobleman, whose family reached to the 
Carlovingian or Merovingian dynasties, as infinitely 
beneath the notice of a mushroom shopkeeper or an 
agent of the London houses of commerce ; and looked 
upon the plain, good-humoured, simple peasantry as 
merely occupying territory which belonged, by right of 
arms, to their countrymen. 

This pride of official station, which has embarrassed 
many other transatlantic Governors since the days of 
General Murray, was sternly repressed by that good 
officer, who took the abused noblesse under his per- 
sonal protection, soothed their wounded pride, and 
treated the constant attacks upon his character and 
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conduct^ which even w^ent so far as to be repre- 
sented to the Home Government as unbearable^ with 
the coolness of contempt ; and eventually not only 
obtained the respect and confidence of the people, 
but mainly assisted in the subsequent development 
of their loyalty and gi-atitude to the British Crown. 

They rejected with disdain the oflFer of being 
admitted to a participation in the American Union; 
and when Arnold and Montgomery were sent to 
subjugate them, in 1775, by the capture of Quebec 
and Montreal, the French Canadians taught the 
Americans a lesson, which they have never forgotten 
and have never forgiven. 

Sir Guy Carleton was the Governor of Canada; 
and after escaping from Montreal, with great diffi- 
culty, threw himself into Quebec, — where he had only 
1,800 men under arms, of which seventy only were 
regulars ; the rest militia, sailors, or some old soldiers 
of a disbanded corps of Highlanders. 

The result is well known ; for although Arnold had 
possessed himself of the Heights of Abraham, and 
attempted the repetition of Wolfe^s stratagem, both 
Montgomery and Arnold signally failed, either in their 
design of drawing out an inferior force from the only 
stronghold left in the country, or to storm it in a 
night assault. Montgomery, whose militaiy renown 
is enrolled on the pages of history, fell ; Arnold was 
wwnded, — and thus ended the hopes of the sanguine 
Americans. The worst feature in this eventful siege is> 
that Montgomery, who deserved, from his talents and 
courage, a better fate, had served under Wolfe, and 
was a British subject. The adventures of Arnold are 
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better known. The treason of the former was amply 
revenged by that of the latter. 

Very little disturbance, internal or external, occurred 
until 1790, if we except what has been already noticed, 
the growing desire for a constitution ; and when that 
was granted (as we have seen), discussions arose which 
strengthened and increased in proportion as the people 
felt the power they had gained, until the next Ame- 
rican war, in 1812, when Sir George Prevost was 
Governor-general of Canada, and experienced the 
same gallant reaction and assistance from the French 
race as his predecessors had experienced years 
before. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The War in Canada, from 1812 to 1815, 



We now arrive at a period when the affairs of 
Upper and Lower Canada become so closely inter- 
woven for three years that they catinot be separated. 

The regular troops in Upper Canada amounted only 
to 1^450 men^ with a frontier of nearly a thousand 
miles to protect, and with fortresses, originally of 
the most temporary construction, in ruins. 

In Lower Canada the regular army consisted of 
3,050 men, to defend a territory reaching from the 
Ocean to the Ottawa, with only one fortress, and that 
in a very different state from its present condition. 

At first the inhabitants were panic-struck ; hut 
being roused by an eloquent appeal to their feelings 
and patriotism by Sir George Prevost, they shook off 
their temporary delusion, and the brave Canadian 
Militia embodied themselves in Quebec, and appeared 
everywhere in arms, to fight for their natal soil and 

the preservation of their homes and their cherished 
faith. 



But the blow was not to fall on Lower Canada, as 
was at first anticipated; nearly thirty years had 
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passed since 1783^ when the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the United States had disbanded its 
army, and sent its best soldiers to the plough or to the 
rust of retirement. Thus it was found impracticable 
either to form the personnel or the materiel, for such 
a siege as that of the strongest fortress in America, 
weak though it had become from the neglect of a 
long peace. Leaders were with great difficulty 
selected from amongst the citizen soldiers; and at 
last General Hull, a veteran of the revolutionary 
wars, was found, and led an army of raw recruits 
against the Western and most unprotected frontier of 
Upper Canada. 

He crossed from Detroit over the narrow lake or 
channel of that name, between Huron and Erie, on 
the 12th of July, 1812, and issued a proclamation 
remai’kable for its threatenings and solicitations.* On 
the other hand he threatened to exterminate every 
Canadian found in the same battle-field with an 
Indian, and solicited the people to join him en masse, 
or, at least, to remain neutral. 

But Hull committed a serious military error, — he 
landed without heavy ordnance to support him, left a 
strong entrenched post at Amherstburg, named Fort 
Malden, behind him, and penetrated the country, 
causing teiTor in the peaceable, hatred in the great 
mass of the settlers, and proving the loyalty of the 
invaded country by finding that he was joined only by 

people w^ho had emigrated from his own native land, 

0 

* The reader is requested to compare all the movements of the 
American generals with those of the sympathisers in 1838 ; he will 
find the latter took their lesson in tactics from the former. 
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for the purpose of caiTying out American prin- 
ciples. 

The grasping spirit which the American government 
displayed in the enlargement of its territory, by the 
gradual removal of the Indian tribes to the westward, 
had exasperated that race : and no sooner had Michili- 
maclvinac, the most westerly post of strength on the 
Huron and Michigan Lakes, which controlled them, 
fallen, as it speedily did after the announcement of 
hostilities, than Upper Canada was covered with hordes 
of red men, seeking the British banner, and vowing 
hatred to the Big Knives, as they styled the white race 
of the United States. 

Much has been written, and much has been said 
about the employment of the savage Indian in our 
wars ; but it appears to me that dreadful as the effects 
of his treacherous courage undoubtedly are, it was 
perfectly justifiable against an enemy who sought the 
occasion of the embarrassment of his parent, in an 
unexampled struggle, w'hich had involved the European 
world against an Alexander who lived only for con- 
quest, and who made temple and tow^er go dowm as it 
suited his caprice, or, as he vainly imagined, the star 
of his destiny indicated. 

General Brock, finding that Hull had committed 
the mistakes we have noticed, assembled his whole 
available force on the Niagara frontier; and in one 
month after the first day of the invasion, arrived, on 
the 1 2th of August, at Amherstburgh, where he 
collected the militia of Indians, — and with not more 
than 350 troops of the line, GOO Indian warriors, and 
400 militia, then unused to arms, boldly advanced into 
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the United States against Hull; who had taken the 
very prudent resolution of recrossing the river_, and 
had shut himself up, with about 800 men, in Detroit, 
with all his battering-train, which he had been col- 
lecting to reduce Fort Malden, a mere mud- work. 

The amusing boast of Hull, that he came to annex 
Upper Canada to the United States of America, and 
that the Bald Eagle would worry the Old Lion, until 
he was shipped across the Atlantic, and would even 
then beard him in his den, — for, in other words, his 
proclamation meant all this, — ended in the farce of a 
white flag being instantly hoisted on the entrenched 
camp at Detroit, as soon as the gallant Brock and his 
little anny landed near that position. 

The feeble-minded and the wavering in the Canadas 
were now reassured; they said that the memorable 
speech of Mr. Clay was really as little prophetic as a 
speech could well be. ^^It is absurd,^^ said that 
statesman in Congress, in a debate upon the probabi- 
lities of the war, to suppose we shall not succeed in 
our enterprise against the enemy^s provinces; we have 
the Canadas as much under command as Gn^.at Britain 
has the Ocean. We must take the Continent from 
them. I never wish to see a peace until we do.^^ 
The Americans have tried the experiment three times, 
and have been three times signally defeated; and 
every time the Canadian Militia have shown that they 
are not disposed to part so readily with a countiy 
which they prophecy may yet become of as much 
importance in the world as that of their neighbours. 

I am fully persuaded that Mackenzie deeply repented 
his alliance with the sympathizers, who merely made 
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a tool of him^ and would liave soon thrown him off, 
had they succeeded in their very neighbourly and 
charitable designs ; and I feel equally persuaded that 
if Papineau would speak his sentiments, that his great 
object was the absolute independence of la nation 
Canadienne and not that of being enrolled under the 
Stars and the Eagle, — only he did not foresee that, 
unaided by England, his nation would soon have 
become pretty much in the same predicament as the 
Frenchmen remaining in Louisiana are now in, without 
a language, and without a political existence, scarcely 
recollected in the world, and absorbed altogether in 
the vortex of an Anglo-Saxon democracy of a nature 
which itself cannot endure, mixing as it does the oil 
and vinegar of liberty and slavery with universal 
religious toleration, and the bigotry of the Puritans 
against Roman Catholicism, the aristocracy of wealth 
with the chartism of equality ; and, above all, an eager 
desire to extend an empire already too large to control 
effectively, considering the very opposite commercial 
and agricultural interests embraced. In short, it is 
an absolute blessing, abstractedly considered, that the 
Canadas promise so well to be a powerful state under 
monarchical institutions, and that they will remain under 
British rule for the very many years which must elapse 
before they are strong enough to become an ally 
instead of a dependent of their glorious protector. 

The fierce principles of modern Republicanism will 
thus receive a continual check and lesson from the 
more moderate tone of society under a constitutional 
monarchy ; and the balance of power will be so poised, 
that the scale in w^hich real liberality and toleration is 
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^ placed must always preponderate^ whilst furious reli- 
gious wars will meet with neither countenance nor 
support. 

" Canada will hereafter be to the United States of 
America,, throughout all the modern unions down to 
the Southern Ocean, what Great Britain has been to 
Europe, — the refuge and the fountain, the fortress of 
protection from extreme political excitement, and the 
well of living waters which shall feed and nourish the 
persecuted soul. There slavery is, and ever will be, 
unknown : there man traffics not in the bone and 
muscle of his fellow-man, merely because Nature has 
endowed him with more cunning or more power, and 
a differently-coloured skin. There, as in England, the 
religious convictions of a fellow-creature, however 
absurd they may be, are sacred, — and altars, anchorites, 
and females devoted to the services of an ancient and 
once a predominant faith, arc secure from desecration 
and from conflagration, or from the unhallowed in- 
trusions and insults of a howling mob of the half- 
instructed mechanics and labourers of a city of 
yesterday. 

General Hull, — a veteran of a new country, in whom 
was reposed the hopes of its citizens, — paid the penalty 
of its rashness and of his own want of foresight. He 
was tried by a council of war, and condemned to be 
shot ; but his age and services saved him from that 
ignominy, and he was spared, only to be held up as 
a warning to future adventurers in the scheme of 
aggrandizement. 

The cabinet of the United States, however, deter- 
mined upon the conquest, and he was replaced in the 
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command of the North-western army by General Van 
Rensellaer^ of an ancient Dutch family^ which had long 
possessed domains of great extent in the old province 
of New York, and who led a disorderly army of 6,000 
men once more against Upper Canada. He chose a 
new scene; and accordingly on the 13th of October of 
the same year crossed the Niagara river at Queenston, 

But the Union was not an union of opinion, for the 
New England confederacy, suffering by the almost 
total prostration of its Atlantic commerce, refused to 
join with its contingencies of militia in carrying on the 
war ; and thus a second invasion, better planned and 
better executed, again signally failed. 

Sir Isaac Brock, collecting his small forces, assailed 
the position of the American General upon Queenston 
Heights, — a position chosen in the full anticipation of 
its impregnability, but possessing one feature which 
had been strangely overlooked, that of bordering on 
the wild and terrible precipices which overhang the 
pent-up stream of the Great St. Lawrence, there strug- 
gling for an exit into the expanse of Ontario. A hard 
fought action resulted, at the close of which Brock and 
his aide-de-camp McDonald fell in the arms of victory; 
for the American army having retreated, were soon 
afterwards compelled to surrender by General Sheaffe. 
The scene, in which the unfortunate invaders lost all I 
command of themselves, and were consequently beyond 
military control, was dreadful; the British bayonet pur- 
sued the fugitives to the awful precipice, and numbers 
were hurled over to find death in the leap into a 
raging river. 

Undismayed, however, the American army was re- 
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organized under General Smyth; who on the 28th of 
. . . . 
November crossed the Niagara higher up, near its exit 

■ from Lake Erie, at Black Bock, where the Canadian 

village of Waterloo now stands, but below the Bapids. 

Here they were met by Lieutenant-colonel Bishopp; 

^ who defeated and drove them back with his brave 

^ militia to their own territory, notwithstanding that 

' their force at Black Bock amounted to 4,500 men of 

all arms, and his did not exceed 600; and after threat- 

^ ening another descent on Lake Erie, a mile or two 

* further west, where the British had a fort, the third 

invasion of Canada ended as its forerunners had done. 

It now became a war of outposts. Captain M^Don- 
M nell crossed from Prescott on the ice of the St. Lawrence 
to attack the American garrison of Ogdeiisburgh, which 
V he defeated with singular gallantry, capturing their 
military stores and cannon ; but the rigours of winter 
- suspended further operations, and both sides occupied 
it in preparing for a vigorous campaign in 1813. 

SacketPs Harbour, on Lake Ontario, was now chosen 
for the place at which the invading army was to assem- 
ble, and the command was given to General Dearborn, 
whilst a large flotilla under Commodor.e Chauncey was 
to co-operate with him for the reduction of Little 
York, the capital of the Upper Province, which then 
contained along its extensive frontier no more than 
2,100 British regulars. 

York was garrisoned, in a miserable earthwork, by 
General Sheaffe with 600 men, chiefly militia, and, to 
his surprise, he was assailed on the 27th of April 1813, 
by 2,000 Americans ; it fell after several hours^ desultory 
fighting, in which the British Canadians sufiFered dread- 
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fully, and the American Brigadier - general Pike was 
killed by the explosion of the powder-magazine, which 
a non-commissioned officer of the royal artillery bravely 
set fire to after the work had been abandoned, and 
which killed or severely wounded upwards of 200 of 
the assailants. 

Here the invaders destroyed all the public property, 
and remained until the 1st of May, after liberating all 
the militia offiecrs on parole who had been taken or 
surrendered upon capitulation. The military chest 
escaped, by, as it is stated, being buried in the woods 
by the commissary ; who for his gallantry was after- 
wards rewarded with large grants of land, and is 
now, or was lately, one of the magnates of Toronto. 
General Sheaffe retreated towards Kingston, and saved 
the remainder of his little band, who had so much 
distinguished themselves. 

Newark, or Niagara, the British head -quarters in 
Upper Canada, was the next object of Dearborn^s 
attack, with the whole of his army and fieet, and the 
powerful assistance of the old French fort Niagara, which 
had been w'^ell armed and strengthened. Lieutenant- 
general Vincent, to oppose this formidable attack, had 
not more than 1,300 men; the chief part, however, 
being regular troops. Four thousand Americans, after 
destroying the defences by a cannonade, landed on the 
27th of May, 1813 ; and the British finding the post 
untenable, retreated to Burlington Heights. 

To counteract this successful invasion, a fleet was 
manned and prepared at Kingston, under Commodore 
leo; and Sir George Prevost, the Governor -general, 
advanced with it to destroy the naval and military 
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depot at Sackett^s Harbour^ which had been left un- 
protected. 

This was the first reverse of a serious nature which 
the regulars and militia of Upper Canada had expe- 
rienced ; for Sir George after landing effected nothing, 
and retreated. 

To counterbalance this misfortune, which depressed 
the spirit of the troops and of the people. Colonel 
Procter advanced from Detroit against another division 
of the American army, destined to recover Detroit, 
and to invade Canada at another point, under General 
Winchester, and which had reached with a force of 
1,000, to Prenchtown, about twenty -five miles from 
Detroit. Here he boldly attacked them with 500 men, 
and an auxiliary force of nearly the same number of 
Indians, on the 22nd of Januaiy, 1813, and so com- 
pletely defeated them, after a hard fought action, taking 
almost all the suiwivors prisoners, amongst whom was 
Winchester; whose coadjutor, General Harrison, on 
hearing of this reverse, entrenched himself at the Kapids 
of the Miami River. 

The indefatigable Procter, receiving intelligence of 
this assemblage, started from Amherstburgh, to which 
he had returned, with an increased force of 1,000 
troops of the line and militia, and more than 1,000 
Indians, and attacking Harrison in his stronghold on 
the 1st of May, so paralyzed him that all his schemes 
of invasion were frustrated. The war then raged in 
the Niagara district; for Generals Chandler and W^inder 
were despatched with 4,000 men from Niagara to bring 
Vincentes army to action at Burlington. 

The position chosen to effect this was Stony Creek, 
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a small stream running into the Ontario^ in the town- 
ship of Saltfleet, where it crosses the road from Niagara 
to Burlington Bay, at about seven or eight miles from 
the town of Hamilton. Here the two generals halted, 
to prepare for their ulterior measures, which were so 
combined as to surround and destroy the little Canadian 
army. 

I cannot help, as a military man, dwelling a little 
upon the result, for two reasons ; the first, because it 
gave rise to one of the most brilliant stratagems of the 
war ; and the second, that I am writing this book next 
door to that Government-house in which the hero of 
the action is now living, honoured and respected by all 
true-hearted subjects of the Atlantic provinces of Great 
Britain. 

The American generals encamped in the utmost 
security, favoured by a strong position, and confident 
in the overpowering force they had marched thus far 
into the bowels of the land. 

Lieut.-colonel Harvey, then on the Staff, was em- 
ployed to reconnoitre the camp; and having carefully 
ascertained its exact position and the nature of its 
defences, suggested to Major-general Vincent that 
a night attack and surprise, if executed with vigi- 
lance and judgment, would, no doubt, under all 
the circumstances, prove successful. He was imme- 
diately selected for this service, and entrusted with 
the execution of his own daring plan ; and leading 
704 men of the 8th and 49th Regiments, on the 
night of the 5th June, 1813, surprised and com- 
pletely routed 3,500 of the best troops of the inva- 
ders at the point of the bayonet, taking both 
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Generals Chandler and Winder prisoners, 7 inferior 
officers, and 116 men, with several pieces of cannon, 
withdrawing his gallant companions only as day- 
light appeared, and obliging the enemy to retreat 
to Forty-mile Creek, in the township of Grimsby j 
where, hearing that the English Commodore was 
on his way to reinforce Vincent, they abandoned 
all hopes, and returned to Niagara,— sending how. 
ever thence a force of 700 men, under Colonel 
Boerstler, to dislodge the British advanced piquet at 
the Beaver Dam, which had most inconveniently placed 
itself so as to intercept their communications.* This 
spirited and well-conceived action turned the whole 
tide of the war, and paralyzed all the future projects 
of the enemy; for had it not occurred, VincenCs 
division would probably have fallen with the whole 
of the Niagara peninsula into their power. It taught 
the over-confident what can be achieved by disciplined 
troops; and, brave as the Americans are, it showed 
them that on fair tenns of war the use of the rifle will 
never supersede that of the musket, and that bush- 
fighting can never raise the fame of a soldiery, or be 
mistaken for valour. 

• In speaking, on one occasion, to an officer of rank regarding the 
use of the bayonet, he said that Stony Creek proved its terrible 
power. He haa instructed four men to put an enemy hors de combat, 
without noise; and advancing with them silently towards the Arne-’ 
ricans bivouacked at Stony Creek, he was challenged by the first 
sentry “ Who goes there ? ” answer “Friend!” and immediately two 
bayonets were crossed, and the sentry fell off the weapons without a 
word i the second experienced the same fate, but the third, making a 
slight noise “ as a fowl would make,” a volley from the picket was the 
consequence, but it did little damage in the dark. The officer and his 
men then rushed on, the surprised Americans were routed, and their 
generals captured. Such are some of the dreadful effects of war 
Editor. 
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The gallant officer who achieved this splendid feat, 
entered the army in his early youth, in the year 1794; 
and at the age of sixteen planted the colours of the 
80th Regiment, — commanded by Lord Paget, the pre- 
sent Marquess of Anglesea, — the first upon the Dike 
of the Wahl, when General (Sir David) Dundas, with 
20 battalians of infantry, on the 31st December, drove 
the French across that river. 

In 1796, this young officer was one of that expe- 
dition which captured the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Dutch fleet, in Saldanha Bay. He afterwards served 
in Ceylon ; and crossed the Desert of Thebes as a 
Brigade-major of the Indian army, under Sir David 
Baird — who marched, in 1800, to the relief of the army 
of Egypt. Returning to India, he took the field with 
the Madras forces, and was appointed aide-de-camp 
to Major-general Dowdeswell of the Guards, who 
commanded a wing of the Bengal army under Lord 
Lake. 

On arriving at Agra, on his way to join, he per- 
formed a feat which may be shortly alluded to, and 
which brought him at once under that distinguished 
officer's notice. At Agra there were several generals, 
and a number of other officers, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to join the army then in the field, with which 
all communication had been cut oflF by the enemy^s 
irregulars. Obtaining leave to make the attempt to 
join, he borrowed a friend^s horse and set off at 
midnight, and safely reached the camp, after numerous 

hair-breadth scapes,^^ from which he got out by the 
excellence of his horse, his own complete command of 
the animal, and his caution and courage. Ce n^est 
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que le premiere pas qui coute.” This enterprising and 
gallant act was the “ flood which led on to fortune/’ 
and the officer who had so distinguished himself went 
through the campaigns against Holkar and Scindiah 
with the approbation and countenance of his great 
commander. He returned with Lord Lake from India 
in 1807, and was subsequently upon the Staff as 
Assistant Quartermaster-general in England, as As- 
sistant Adjutant-general in Ireland, and, in 1812, as 
Deputy Adjutant-general with the Canadian army; 
and married that amiable and excellent lady, the 
daughter of his chief, Viscount Lake. 

In December, 1812, on arriving at Halifax, he found 
that the war with America was raging in Canada, and 
determined to join. Lieutenant-colonel Harvey under- 
took the perilous pass of the forests of the disputed 
territory, — then never attempted by any other person 
than Indians or Canadian courcurs des Bois since the 
experiment of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He walked 
through the eternal forest, deep with accumulated 
snows, one hundred and fifty miles on Indian snow- 
shoes, and slept five nights with no other canopy than 
the sky, and the thermometer ranging from twenty to 
thirty degi-ees below the zero of Fahrenheit. 

This adventurous journey led the way to that con- 
stant passage of troops which has since occurred, and 
proved the salvation of the Canadas, as reinforcements 
of soldiers and sailors were sent by it immediately 
afterwards in 1813.* 



Hence the necessity for a military road of 550 miles from 
Halifax to Quebec, on the exploration and survey of which the 
Editor was engaged in 1844-45 , but a cry for a railway placed the 
military road in abeyance. 
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I need not follow the history of l/ieutenant-colonel 
Harvey^s Canadian serviees, as they have been already 
mentioned } but it is beyond doubt that the advice he 
tendered led to the results which followed, of driving 
the invaders everywhere from the soil. Stony Creek 
changed the face of the war ; the American army 
instead of overruning the province was held in check 
by a vastly inferior force and cooped up in Fort 
George, which it was at last obliged to abandon, and 
then was even driven from his own stronghold. Fort 
Niagara, Chrystlcr's Farm, Oswego, Lundy's Lane, 
Fort Erie, Chippewa, record the talents of Lieutenant- 
colonel Harvey ; who on returning to England was 
sent out, in 1824, as a Commissioner on the part of 
Government for the affairs of the Canada Land Com- 
pany. Next year he w^as made Aide-de-camp to the 
King; and in 1828, appointed to the charge of the 
Constabulary armed force for Leinster, — which office he 
held for eight years with the highest credit and honour 
to himself. 

Colonel Harvey's service in the four quarters of the 
globe gave him the soldier's reward, — the Star of the 
Bath and that of the Guelph ; and in 1836, he was 
sent out to Prince Edward's Island as Lieutenant- 
governor, from which he w^as removed to the more 
important government of New Brunswick in 1837; 
where he distinguished himself by his admirable con- 
duct respecting the Boundary dispute, by sending all 
his disposable troops to the succour of Canada, and 
by offering to march 5,000 militiamen to assist in 
garrisoning Quebec, and in keeping the districts below 
it quiet. 
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In 1841, Sir John Harvey was sent to accomplish 
the difficult task of governing Newfoundland, where 
for centuries naval supremacy and naval law had been 
predominant, and which was for the first time be- 
coming one of the Colonies of Great Britain. The 
singular good-fortune of this accomplished soldier in 
having eecaped through such a series of arduous 
campaigns as those of Holland, the coast of France, 
Egypt, India, and Canada, comparatively unwounded, 
is one of those rare occurrences which have distin- 
guished the pre-eminent warriors of the last century. 
He had repeatedly suffered the loss of horses shot 
under him, and at Oswego, amidst a heavy fire, 
when the Commodore Sir James Yeo was hit in five 
places, whilst leaning on his arm to assist himself in 
ascending with the troops from the beach, he remained 
untouched. Sir John, was, in short, only wounded 
once in the course of a life of active actual service 
which has few parallels. He is now Governor of Nova 
Scotia. 

Another laurel was gained by the 49th. Lieutenant 
Fitzgibbon, of that corps, now a Colonel of the 
Canadian Militia,* and lately high in office, who is 
a personal friend, and whom I delight in recollecting, 
effected another military ruse. Unable to cope with 
a large American force at the Beaver l)am,^^ with 
a mere piquet of regulars and Indians, he detached 
his Indians in the woods, and made such warlike 
demonstrations round the Americans, that, at last, 
finding he had surprised his adversary not a little, he 
boldly advanced with a flag of truce, and commanding 
♦ A Military Knight at Windsor. — Editor. 
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immediate surrender in the name of a field-officer, who 



was in nubibus, or elsewhere, upon pain of immediate 
exteiTnination by the infuriated savages. 

Lieutenant-colonel Boerstler at first refused to believe 
him ; but Lieutenant Fitzgibbon having detained him 
in conversation until the Indians had passed his flanks 
and got into the rear, where they occasionally displayed 
themselves at intervals in the thick woods, the 
unfortunate officer was completely deceived, fancied 
himself hemmed in to destruction, and then suiTen- 
dered at discretion ; soon finding, however, after he 
had laid down his arms to the Lieutenant^s detach- 
ment of the 49th, that he might have walked over his 
conquerors, whose only difficulty was that of securing 
their panic-stricken prisoners. 

I recollect a similar attempt at mystification by an 
excellent young officer of Engineers, in Portugal, 
which, however, met with a different fate. This 
officer, reconnoitring a position of the French army 
under Junot, found himself suddenly, in a thick fog, 
in presence of a squadron of heavy cavalry. His pre- 
sence of mind, — that most invaluable gift of Nature to 
a soldier, — never forsook him, although he was sur- 
rounded by the frowning countenances of the mus- 
tachioed warriors, whose sabres seemed ready to chop 
him into minced-meat. Riding up to the Commander, 
a gray-headed veteran of a hundred battles, he told him 
that the French outpost of Cavalry was surrounded by 
a superior British force, and summoned him imme- 
diately to follow him and surrender, hoping, I suppose, 
in the fog and confusion, he himself would be able to 
manage an escapade. 
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The old French chevalier, not a whit daunted, 
smiled and twirled his haiiy lip. ^^Eh bien, mon 
camarade, comme vous etes nialin, mais, diantre ! non- 
obstant, brave comme le diable, jeune, bien jeune, 
encore, rendez, s^il vous plait, votre jolie epee, ou je 
vous ferai Phonneur d^un coup de grace ; neanmoins, 
d^ailleurs, mon brave, je suis vieux oiseau, I am not, 
sar, to be taken wis de chaff,^^ So Monsieur le 
Lieutenant du genie was handed over to Marshal 
Junot, who kept him at his table in admiration of the 
enterprising spirit displayed by a youth just out of 
the military school. 

The Americans were now driven from every part of 
Canada except Niagara; and Colonel Bishopp in an 
attempt to capture their depot at Black Rock, in 
which he succeeded, fell gloriously, whilst the British 
flotilla was carrying the war from Lower Canada into 
the State of New York, by destroying the depot at 
Plattsburgh on Lake Champlain, and taking many 
small armed vessels. 

The war had hitherto been favourable, the Militia 
of both provinces had borne a conspicuous part; 
and for whose gallant conduct the Prince Regent 
sent a pair of colours, with the word Niagara, to 
the Incoporated Militia of Upper Canada. These 
colours were always kept at Government -house, after 
the peace, and duly displayed upon every state occa- 
sion, in the great dining-room, as a proud memorial 
of former days. I have often seen them so displayed, 
in Sir John Colborne^s time and in Sir Francis 
Head^s. 

A shadow now passed over British American glory. 
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General Harrison’s western army, in the autumn of 
1813, had been augmented to more than 5,000' 
amongst whom were conspicuous a race of men from 
the far western state of Kentueky, who rivalled the 
Indians in woodcraft, and considered themselves as a 
distinct people, vulgarly stating that they were “half- 
horse, half-alligator,” alluding probably to their skill 
in equestrian and “ fluviatile ” exercises. These men, 
unskilled in the amenities of eivilized life, were the 
true pioneers of the West, and fitted well to cope with 
the original owners of the soil. 

This army had fortified the village of Sandusky 
upon Lake Erie, upwards of forty miles from Detroit, 
and at the southernmost Bay of Erie, from which they 
could easily cross to the western district of Canada. 
General Procter immediately attempted to dislodge 
them, but unavailingly, as the Americans had now°a 
fleet on Lake Erie, which was larger and better 
furnished than that of the British, under the brave 
hut unfortunate Barelay, who, however, brought it to 
action, and having actually compelled the American 
Commodore Perry to strike, was, by one of the 
unforseen caprices of fortune^ soon afterwards obliged 
to lower the proud flag of England, and to surrender 
his whole fleet of two ships, two brigs, a sehooncr, 
and a sloop, mounting sixty-three guns, to an enemy 
with nine finer vessels, mounting fifty-four guns of a 
eavier weight of metal, and assisted by numerous 
gun-boats, on the 10th September, 1813 ; whilst he 
o had already lost one arm in his eountry’s service, 
was now most severely wounded in the other. The 
best feature of the war occurred after this action; 
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Commodore Perry having forgotten national ani- 
mosities, in the kindness with which he treated his 
suffering foe. 

The immediate consequence of this victory was the 
retreat of General Procter from Amherstburgh, up the 
Thames ; on whose banks, at Moravian Town, he halted 
and endeavoured to maintain his position, with 800 
troops and 500 Indians, having been obliged to part 
with a large force of both militia and red warriors 
for want of supplies. General Harrison penetrated 
Canada by the same route, and with 3,500 men. 

Here the little army was obliged to surrender, or 
to fly before such disproportionate numbers ; and here 
the most renowned of Indian chiefs, the brave and 
lamented warrior. Tecum seth, fell on the 5th October, 
1813, after he had led his people into a severe conflict 
with the mounted riflemen of Kentucky, by whose 
leader he was shot. To the disgrace of some unknown 
persons, his body was treated with savage barbarity.* 
This chief was, of course, an object of extreme 
hatred on the part of the American invaders, as he 
had succeeded in uniting almost all the tribes bor- 
dering on the lakes in an union of the strictest 
confederacy, against the usurpations of the. Big 
Knives; and, to complete this, the favourite scheme of 
his whole life, he had joined the British and rendered 
the most essential service to them ; in fact, without 
his aid, it is more than probable that the early part of 
the war would have been very different in its results. I 

* Recently I got on this disastrous field a small old-fashioned 
breastplate marked with the number of tlie gallant 41st, beiore and 
after this so highly distinguished. — Editor. 
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General Procter escaped as far as Ancaster^ on the 
Niagara frontier, with 250 men ; and Detroit being thus 
once more restored to the United States, the American 
Cabinet, flushed with success, determined to carry 
their whole strength against Montreal, and thus 
secure the entire subjugation of Upper Canada. 

Two grand divisions of their army were accordingly 
put in motion; the first, under General Hampton, 
was to proceed into Canada from Lake Champlain, 
with 6,000 men ; the other from an island opposite to 
Kingston and near Sackett^s Harbour, with 8,800 
men, or an army of invasion consisting of the im- 
posing force of 14,800. 

This grand expedition, which was to place the star- 
spangled banner on the walls of Quebec, was a com- 
plete failure. Hampton marehed as far, by the end of 
October, 1813, as Chateaugay on the river of that 
name, which falls into the St. Lawrence, opposite to 
Montreal Island. Here he was opposed by a look- 
out eorps, under that brave French Canadian officer. 
Lieutenant-colonel De Salaberry and Lieutenant- 
colonel Me Donnell, wdio, with only 800 Militia and 
170 Indians, obliged the general and his great army 
absolutely to retreat. 

The other army sailed down the St. Lawrence, 
having landed two divisions, to avoid the tremendous 
rapids of the Longue Sault, on the 11th of November 
1813. One of these divisions, under Major-general 
Boyd, encountered a detachment under Lieutenant- 
colonel Morrison, who was posted at Chrystler’s 
Farm ; and after a hard-fought action, in which the 
American general, Covington, was mortally wounded, 
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the Americans were forced to retire upon their flotilla. 
The numbers upon both sides engaged were, — British 
regulars and militia 800 men,* and three guns ; 
American division, six guns, and 2,500 men. 

For this splendid action, which decided the cam- 
paign in 1813, a medal was granted. The grand 
army, thus roughly treated, took up their winter 
quarters at Plattsburgh, after threatening Kingston 
and Prescott. The British in the meantime were 
not idle ; and General Vincent, by a spirited advance 
against General McClure, who had been left in com- 
mand on the Niagara, obliged that portion of the 
intrusive army also to regain their own shores with 
as little delay as possible ; where it was followed by 
Colonel Muri’ay, who surprized and stormed Port 
Niagara. General Vincent then proceeded to destroy 
and bum the American towns of Buffalo, Black Rock, 
and Lewistown, in retaliation for the barbarous act of 
McClure, — who had, before he quitted Upper Canada, 
set fire, in the depth of a Canadian winter, to the 
beautiful little town of Niagara, or Newark as it was 
then called. 

At the storm of Fort Niagara, Sir John Harvey 
again distinguished himself ; and here the Canadian 
Knight, Sir Allan McNab, first came under his 
notice, — for I have heard Sir John observe, that as he 
was about to embark in one of the boats, two young 

* Colonel Morrison from Kingston, with the remains of the 49th 
and 89th, and two 6-pounders, amounting to 500 rank and file ; 
Lieut-Colonel Pearson from Prescott, with the two flank companies 
of the 49th, Canadian Fencibles and Voltigeurs and 6 Provincial 
Dragoons, with a 6- pounder manned by Militia Artillery, in all 240 
rank and file ; and Lieut Anderson with 30 Indians — total 800 men. 
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volunteers, with arms in their hands, earnestly entreated 
to share in the storm ; one was Sir Allan, and the 
other the present Chief-justice Robinson, of Western 
Canada. 

The campaign of 1814 began on the 30th March, 
by General W^ilkinson attacking with 4,000 men the 
British post of observation, stationed in the mill of 
La Colle, on the Richelieu, where Leiutenant-colouel 
Williams with 1,500 men had strongly fortified his little 
position. Wilkinson after several determined assaults 
was forced to resume his quarters on Lake Champlain. 

The British, on the 5th May, 1814, embarked a 
force, under General Drummond and Commodore Yeo, 
from Kingston, to attack Oswego. A gallant landing 
and fight, wherein the present Governor of Nova Scotia 
again distinguished himself, caused the American com- 
mander, Colonel Mitehell, to retreat, whereby he lost 
his stores, barracks, some naval equipments, and two 
cannon. 

The war here shifted to the Niagara and Erie 
frontier, once more ; and General Brown, with 5,000 
men, took possession of Foi*t Erie, garrisoned by only 
170 troops; who surrendered on the 3rd July, 1814. 
Major-general Riall moved towards Chippewa to meet 
him in his march on Fort George, and his advanced 
guard met General Brownes army on the 5th July at 
Street s Creek, — or as it is now usually called, the Battle- 
ground of Chippewa. Major-generals Scott, Ripley, 
and Porter, commanded portions of the American army ; 
which was one of the best officered of the war. 

The attack commenced by the British troops, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Pearson. The overwhelming force 
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opposed to them, after a short but spirited encounter, 
in which Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, and the Mar- 
quis of Tweedale were wounded, in the act of leading 
their regiments to the charge, obliged the British to 
retreat across the river ; where they took up a position, 
which enabled General Riall to continue an unmolested 
retreat to Queenston, Fort George, and as far as 
the Twenty-mile Creek towards the Burlington Heights. 
Here he collected reinforcements and stores ; and 
General Brown, having followed him as far as Fort 
George, attempted to cany it, but signally failed; 
and was himself obliged to perform a retrograde move- 
ment to Chippewa. 

The two armies were however not very long in- 
active, but advancing towards each other met at 
Lundy^s Lane, on the 25th July. Lundy^s Lane is a 
rising ground upon a road leading to the interior, 
and about three-quarters of a mile from that part of 
the great Horse- shoe Fall, where it approaches the 
Niagara road from Chippewa. A thin belt of chestnut 
forest separated the American and the British armies. 

The battle, — one of the most brilliant of the war, — 
commenced by the Americans emerging from the 
skirts of the wood to the south-east of the church; 
and General Riall, forced to retire, was fortunately 
reinforced by General Drummond, who directed the 
whole brigade to take post along the ridge. 

General Scott^s division commenced firing almost 
simultaneously with the British, at half-past five in 
the afternoon. The blaze of cannon and musketry, 
instead of being as usual covered in American warfare by 
the forest, was here displayed in fair field and in open 
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day for an hour^ until General Scott was strengthened 
by General Brown ; who then took the command in 
person^ — and about nine, a second reinforcement to the 
British, under Colonel Scott, arrived on the field. 

Both armies continued the conflict with unabated 
vigour long after darkness had covered the earth ; nor 
did it cease until within an hour of midnight. During 
the darkness, many serious mistakes on both sides 
occurred ; the British artillery was captured by Colonel 
Miller at the point of the bayonet, but soon restored to 
its proper guardians. 

The numbers of troops engaged are stated as 1,600 
British, and five guns, until nine at night ; when two 
more guns and 1,200 men joined in such utter dark- 
ness, that friend and foe were mingled fatally in some 
instances.* The Americans had 5,000 of their best 
troops throughout the action, and nine guns. The 
1,200 men, and two guns, had been nine hours on the 
march before they joined in the dark. This was, in 
fact, the most steadily hard fought action of the whole 
campaign in Upper Canada, as was proved by the 
excessive slaughter ; by General Riall having been 
wounded and taken prisoner; by the British Com- 
mander, General Drummond, having been severely 
w’^ounded ; and by the American Generals, Brown and 

* The Royal Scots 320 men, 89th Regiment; 41st light company; 
the Glengarry Regiment of Militia; 120 men of the 8th Regiment; 
and some Light Dragoons: being 815 Regulars and 785 Militia- 
total, 1,600 rank and file, with two 24-pounders, two 6-nounders. and a 
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Scott, having both been so disabled that the control of 
their force remained with General Ripley. 

The Americans claim this as a victory, — it certainly 
was a strange one, for the British recaptured their 
artillery with two companies of the 41st under Captain 
Glew, who attacked their rear-guard whilst the British 
army remained on the field during the night, and 
General Ripley retired to his camp in the direction of 
Chippewa. 

Ripley, unwilling however to lose the claim alto- 
gether, advanced against the British line early on the 
next morning, but was received with so serious an 
aspect that he thought fit to retreat to Fort Erie ; 
which he fortified for a siege, and was replaced by 
General Gaines. 

The battle-ground of Lundy^s Lane is a favourite 
spot for American visitors to the Falls of Niagara. 
I lived in Slater^s Inn, at Drummondville, just below 
the ground, on the Niagara road, for some time, in 
charge of the military reservation at the Falls, and 
used in my w^alks to see and hear most amusing 
scenes. A respected veteran of the battle. Major 
Leonard (who was then sheriff of the district), having 
had the misfortune to be burnt out of his house, 
which was built on part of the scene of action, lived 
for a time in the same inn ; and from this worthy and 
excellent officer, who had been most severely wounded, 
I heard many piquant anecdotes of the battle. 

He was riding one day over that part of the field 
where the beautiful chestnut lane from the Falls joins, 
or rather crosses, the road to Chippewa, when he met 
a party of American ladies and gentlemen, coming up 
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to see the battle-ground/^ — as they always call a place 
where an action was fought, and as many of the trees 
still retain evident marks of the conflict, and human 
bones occasionally come to light from the nature of the 
soil, which is a sandy loam ; such visitors in general 
have plenty of topics of conversation at Lundy^s Lane, 
independent of the never-failing theme of American 
glory and valour. 

The sheriiF, who looked every inch a soldier, was 
accosted accordingly with that easy familiarity which 
distinguishes our good brother Jonathan's intercourse 
with a stranger, when the said brother Jonathan has 
not made the tour of Europe. 

Well, mister, guess we are near the battle-ground?” 
The Major bowed to the ladies, and pointed to 
Lundy^s Lane. 

Do you live here 
I do,'"’ responded the veteran. 

Guess you can show us,^^ says the male spokes- 
man, '"where we whipt the British 

The gallant old officer was occasionally, particularly 
if his wound was troublesome, rather peppery, and his 
temper was now sorely tried, but ladies were in the 
case. He put spurs to his steed, — wLo most ungal- 
lantly, for an old charger, lifted his heels high in the 
air and treated the party in a most undignified manner 
(as if the animal w’as sensible of the extreme gaucherie 

of the speaker to an old soldier and his horse), and 
galloped off*. 

I remember another rather amusing story of Lundy^s 
Lane. A young subaltern of artillery used to 
say that such was the awful confusion of the battle 
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in a dark night, that when the guns were taken off 
the field, he, being a little fellow, to prevent his being 
annihilated by the bayonets of friends as well as. foes, 
crept under a large dock-leaf. 

Instances of individual heroism and personal combat 
were numerous in this bloody action ; which, consider- 
ing the country and the very small armies engaged, 
was the nearest in approach to regular European 
warfare that took place in Canada, - bush-fighting 
behind trees being far more common than a regular 
and fair display of force to force in open field. 
Both armies, particularly the Militia, covered them- 
selves with glory. I particularize the Militia, because 
this was the first fair and open field of the war, to 
which, of course, they were not so accustomed as the 
regulars. 

The next action was an assault, on the 15th August, 
1814, by General Drummond, of Fort Erie, — a strong 
redoubt or square, with stone barracks, capable of resist- 
ing a heavy fire ; an outwork had been also erected on 
Snake Hill (a mound of sand which commanded the 
approach and landing to the westwai’d), and this w^as 
connected with Fort Erie by a chain of entrenchments. 
General Drummond^s army consisted of 3,150 men ; * 
— the American garrison of 3,000, with three armed 
schooners, 

Foi-t Erie is situated near the rocky edge of the 
Lake Erie, and was therefore assailable only on the 
land fronts, — which to the left were so strong by the 

• 1st or Royal Scots, 8th, 41st, 89th, 100th, 103rd, and 104th 
Regiments; De Watteville’s, Glengarry Light Infantry; Incorporated 
Militia, and a detachment of 19th Light Dragoons. 
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outwork of Snake Hill, as to render that side com- 
paratively secure. The woods environed the Fort on 
the land fronts very closely. 

Three storming-parties, under Lieutenant-colonels 
Vicker, Scott, and Drummond, were therefore ordered 
to carry the most attackable points of this front; the 
right, centre, and left of the position, on the night of 
the 15th. Generals Gaines, Ripley, Porter, and 
Miller, defended Fort Erie. The column of attack 
under Vicker, was twice repulsed by General Ripley^s 
brigade. The column under Scott was also compelled 
to retreat. 

The right column, under Drummond, advanced 
against the strongest part of the work itself, that 
to the left of the entrance, where there was an 
interior and exterior line of defence. The gallant 
baud escaladed the exterior line amidst a tremen- 
dous fire ; but were repulsed. They again stormed 
it, and again had to retire. A third time Drum- 
mond led them on, and he gained the exterior or chief 
bastion, — which he carried at the point of the bayonet. 

The Americans, equally brave, made three successive 
charges from the interior bastion to dislodge him ; and 
such was the confusion, that fighting actually took 
place in the interior of the fortress, and in the 
very barrack-rooms. The battle now raged, and the 
whole force of the garrison was turned against the 
right division ; who would have triumphed, had not 
at the moment of victory, — whether by design or 
accident, has not yet appeared, — a wooden expense 
magazine exploded, and tearing open the works hurled 
the greatest portion of the storniing-party into the 
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ditch. Just at this crisis, the brave Drummond fell 
pierced with balls. 

The right division, or rather what remained of it, 
were severely handled by an enfilading battery as they 
retired ; and thus ended the assault of Fort Erie, with 
a loss of 900 men killed, wounded, and prisoners, whilst 
the Americans covered by their entrenchments suflPered 
much less. 

I have carefully looked over the scene of action at 
leisure, and am not at all surprised at the result ; the 
devastation committed by the explosion is ten times 
greater than has been represented, and the strength 
of the American line of field-works was admirable. 

Colonel Drummond I had known almost from in- 
fancy, and a greater loss than his did not occur during 
the whole war — he was popular with all parties; and the 
Americans respected him so much for his gallantry, 
and the attention he showed those who fell into his 
})ower, that on one occasion, wdien the new clothing 
of his regiment, with a silver bugle he had ordered 
for his band, fell, by the capture of a store-ship, into 
their power, they sent him his bugle with a compli- 
mentary letter, although a Militia corps clothed itself 
in the regimentals. 

I sought for information amongst the residents of 
Waterloo and Fort Erie, — who are however not very 
numerous, and amongst them were but few living who 
recollected the assault, — respecting the place of deposit 
of his remains. This is not now distinguishable from 
those of the other officers on both sides w^ho fell ; for 
a line of graves, about a quarter of a mile on the 
Waterloo side of Fort Erie, alone points out the slain, — 
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and these are fast disappearing. In fact^ when I was 
there last, in 1845, nothing could be more melancholy 
than the aspect of Fort Erie, although it is vei’y 
beautifully situated so as to command the first view of 
the great expanse of the Lake, of the opposite but 
distant shores of New York and Pennsylvania, the 
great city of Buffalo, and the mouth of the Clinton, 
or as it is very badly named, the Erie Canal, with a 
back-ground of rich and almost unbroken forest. 

The lake incessantly washes the low, flat, but very 
rocky shore, on which you may ^valk over tables of 
those beautiful fossils peculiar to the series of rocks 
exhibited ; the madrapores and corallines do not 
come within a hundred yards or so of the main body 
of the work, w^hich exhibits the united effects of fire and 
explosion in its otherwise solid masonry, and in its 
heavy earthworks, having been blown up by the 
Americans. Desolation, in fact, reigned around ; and 
the forest winds and the boom of the lake wave alone 
disturbed the silence which reigns over the last rest- 
ing-places of Colonel Drummond and his brave 
officers. 

General Diuimmond, after meeting this repulse, 
commenced the siege in earnest ; and in a month after- 
wards completed his line of circumvallation at a dis- 
tance of five hundred yards only from the Port, and 
from water to water of the lake, whilst he placed his 
reserve and camp two miles in the rear, out of 
range. 

General Brown, thus hemmed in, made a spirited 
hortie on the 17th of September, and stormed three 
batteries and two block-houses, spiked three cannon, 
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and destroyed the magazines, and then withdrew into 
his stronghold; not, however, without having lost 500 
men, and General Ripley being wounded ; whilst the 
British suffered severely, from the nature of the season, 
after a siege of fifty days, carried on in a swamp, 
amidst rain and storm, lake-fever and ague, in a 
Canadian autumn. 

So greatly had the force been weakened by these 
causes, that General Drummond was reluctantly 
forced to raise the siege on the 21st of September, 
1814, and fall back to Chippewa; and General Brown 
then blew up Fort Erie, and returned across the lake 
to winter-quarters. 

A gallant defence of Fort Michilimackinac, by 190 
men, regulars. Militia, and Indians, under Colonel 
McDouall, in which the American fleet and a very large 
body of troops were gallantly repulsed, and some 
naval combats on Lake Erie, w^herein their superior 
force was victorious, concluded the war in Upper 
Canada. 

In Lower Canada we have chiefly to relate the 
melancholy and ill-conditioned failure upon Platts- 
burgh, undertaken by Sir George Prevost, who had 
been reinforced by the flower of that British army, 
whose banners were fresh from France, Portugal, and 
Spain, after the surrender of Paris, and the downfall of 
the greatest military despot of modern times. 

Sir George Prevost, at the head of 11,000 picked 
men, invaded the United States by Lake Champ- 
lain, on the 11th September, 1814; and having 
reached Plattsburgh, the great arsenal on the Lower 
Canadian frontier, which was then defended by a 
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handful of men (about 1^500)^ — and what shall we say 
further ? The British flotilla^ under the brave Captain 
Downie, was captured, — whilst this fine army looked on, 
without being ordered to sweep General Macomb and 
his garrison into the lake. The American general, it is 
said by competent witnesses, when he found that his 
force was wholly inadequate to protect his strongly 
fortified post, in expectation of an assault which 
admitted of nothing on his part but unconditional 
surrender, sat on one of the heavy guns with which his 
position was bristled, and shed tears of rage and 
regret. His tears were soon turned to smiles,— for 
instead of a storming-party appearing, he heard the 
bugles of his enemy sounding a retreat. Sic transit 
gloria mundi.^^ 

Thus ended the war in Canada : and it would be 
foreign to our purpose to notice all the circumstances 
in detail which obliged the American government, 
when it found that the capital had been taken, its 
commerce annihilated, disaffection in the Militia of the 
Northern States, — which wms proved by a correspond- 
ence with a British general, who had been left to 
occupy a portion of the State of Maine ; and, above all, 
the fact that Great Britain no longer had Europe to 
contend against, and that the mighty Napoleon was 
humbled. 

I shall, how^ever, in the succeeding chapter make 
some remarks upon the features of a war to which the 
Americans so confidently looked as the means of 
spreading Republicanism over the face of the whole of 
the Northern continent of the New World,— a design 
which commenced when England was distracted; and 
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had Napoleon^s schemes for the subjugation of Europe i 

not been so vast^ and had he possessed naval " 

enterprise and ardour, might have received fruition ^ 

by his aid. f 

Had Napoleon been inclined to forego part of his | 

gigantic attempts in the Old World, in order to turn !• 

the scale against England in the New, I do not 
however believe that the Americans would have been \ 

great gainers. Like King Stork, Buonaparte, in the 1 

event of serious disaster to the British interior conti- 1 

nental Colonies, would have instantly grasped at || 

American dominion, — would have insisted upon the ! 

restoration of the ancient French territories ; and thus i 

have rendered wars permanent, instead of temporary, ! 

in the transatlantic field for his ambition. 

But I do not believe, that beyond a desire to harass ;; 

and annoy his potent and indomitable foe, Napoleon ii 

ever cared much about either the government or the 
people of the United States. He had gone through 
the terrific ordeal of that Reign of Terror, and that Age 
of Reason which had sprung out of the Republicanism 
of La Fayette and Rochambeau^s armies and fleets, i 

when the Americans so reflectingly called the enemies i 

of their Parent to their aid. I 

Napoleon could not wish to support his military 
throne — a throne based upon devoted and unwavering 
obedience to his dictates, — upon such principles as those 
which had guided the followers of Washington, whose 
democracy was of a very different nature from that 
which was reared upon it ; and thus it is very likely 
if he had had the opportunity, he would have hesitated 
to fraternize with ultra-liberty and equality across the 
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Atlantic, or that he would have liked to have tried 
a second experiment in kingly destructiveness. The 
Golden Imperial Eagle would have been, in short, out 
of place in the same mew with his baldheaded and 
less dignified congener. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Military and political reasoning upon the American aggression and 
its consequences in Canada. 

In order not to fatigue the general reader too mueh, 
I have been as eoncise as possible in tracing the events 
which occurred in the Canadas from the declaration 
by Ml. Pitt, in 1791, of their being integral provinces 
of the great British empire, until the final blow which 
American ambition received in 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
m Its attempt to dismember these distant states from 
their allegiance, and to sink their importance as pro- 
minent dominions of a power, unequalled from the 
extent and strength of its territories and resources in 
the history of the world, into mere external and inferior 
states of an overgrown Republican Union. 

But the perusal of the foregoing chapters will have 
prepared the politician and the military man for much 
which follows them, and will show the necessity of 
being constantly awake to the importance of the 
Canadas as the right arm of the monarchy. The 
Americans, as long as they continue under the con- 
trol of Republican institutions, — which they certainly 
will during the generations now in existence, — must 
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always eagerly look forward to the period when 
Canada shall add another spangle or two to the already 
crowded national blazonry. France, almost repub- 
lican under its Citizen King, never awoke from her 
dream of transatlantic colonization without the strong 
desire that she once more should extend hei gloiy to 
the Canadian and Louisianian forests and lakes. 

Hussia, — that gigantic mistress of the Asian and 
European hordes,— has spread the wings of her Eagle 
till he. has sailed across the Pacific, and his double 
beak and crown has already been seen and felt on the 
western shores of America. Thus encircled by ravenous 
eagles, w’aiting only to grasp the spoils of British 
wealth and renown in their talons, it is somewhat 
necessary that her guardian Lion should not for ever 
sink his nose between his paw^s, and drop the attribute 
of his nature, — vigilance, — into the continued torpor 
of a confident repose in the majesty of his strength 
and the generosity of his nature. 

It will be observed, even by those not accustomed 
to reflect upon military or political operations, that 
Canada is open to attack from the United States by a 
force moving from Lake Champlain on the water 
communications and roads to Montreal in the St. 
Lawrence littoral; by the water communication and 
roads from that part of the state of New York 
bordering on the Kingston frontier as far as from 
Ogdensburgh to Oswego on the one side, and from 
Cornwall to Prescott, Gananoqui, and Prcsquhle ou 
the other. Thirdly, by the whole Niagara frontier, 
along Mhich the Erie Canal passes to Buffalo. 
Fourthly, from Detroit, or the narrow strait which 
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separates the western frontier of Canada from Ohio 
and Michigan. 

The Americans made the attempt to subjugate 
Canada by advancing from the Detroit into the heart 
of the country surrounded by Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario (then almost a continuous forest), by a series 
of demonstrations on the thickly settled littoral of 
Ontario to the river Niagara, and by united attacks 
upon Montreal from the Ontario country, and from 
Lake Champlain. They were confident of the support 
of the hiench Canadians, of the disaifected emigrants 
in the Lower province, and from the whole body of 
settlers in Upper Canada. 

Neither the Erie Canal, leading from New York by 
the Hudson to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and Eufialo 
on Lake Erie, nor the railroad ti-oin Oswego to Albany 
then existed; and the roads generally from the interior 
of the United States to the Canadian frontier were little 
better than the by-paths in England, — they were, 
m fact, impassable after thaws or rams. The roads of 
Canada were, if possible, still worse, and canals or rail- 
ways had not then been thought of there. 

Now all is changed. Both England and America 
have the means of transporting large bodies of troops 
and any quantity of stores to their frontiers in the 
assailable portions, whilst steam-navigation on the 
great lakes has superseded the necessity -of building 
three-deckers merely to overcome or outvie each 
other. 

But one great lesson derived from the fruitless 
demonstrations made by Washington and his suc- 
cessors is, that Canada, with an open water frontier of 
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upwards of a thousand miles in extent, was held against 
all the available means brought against it on the part 
of the neighbouring Republic, by a mere handful of 
British troops, and by an agricultural population, who 
turned the reaping-hook and the ploughshare into 
swords and bayonets ; reversing the scriptural indica- 
tion, when their beloved country was threatened by a 
foe uncongenial to their habits,— personal, religious, 
or political. 

No Englishman, — whose education has been carefully 
attended to in that best of schools, at home, and who 
has afterwards been enabled by extensive foreign 
travel to enlarge his ideas, and correct any tendency 
to narrow his view's, — can look upon the American 
Republic without deep interest, or can by mere vulgar 
badinage pretend to depreciate its people because some 
of them adhere to the old puritanic and affected nasal 
twang and phraseology. The Americans are essentially 
a new people, — a people having ages before them to 
form a general character in out of the most discordant 
present materials. The old cavaliers of the South are 
as distinct from the new democrats of the North as 
the persevere-in-faith Puritan of the East, who does not 
disdain to manufacture wooden clocks and nutmegs, and 
to sanctify the end by the means, is from the reckless 
half-barbarian pioneer of the Ear West, whose ambition 
is to clap his wings and crow like a cock, to swim and 
gorge his food like an alligator, and to fight somewhat 
in the horse fashion, tooth and nail, leg and foot. 

The merchant of New York, absorbed in bill- 
broking and money-making, is not the same man as 
the educated proprietor of a family reaching to beyond 
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the settlement and conquest of New Amstei:dam; nor 
is either of these raees the same as the agricultural 
people who have overrun the vales of Wyoming, of 
Hudson, or the thousand picturesque champaigns 
between the Empire City and the borders of Lake 
Ontario; whilst the borderers on Lake Ontario are 
again as distinet from the New Yorkers as the Cana- 
dian lumberers are from the French noblesse of the 
ancieut regime. 

Every State of the Union, in fact, has a separate 
people, who distinguish each other by elegant appella- 
tions, of which a foreigner cannot at once observe 
either the origin or the drift ; — Buckeyes and Yankees, 
and other equally euphonious cognomens, being very 
rife. The only wonder is, that such discordant mate- 
rials remain so long in the bond of union; for the 
bands that tie the fasces must be weakened by the 
inequality of the materials, and the constant tendency 
to resist the pressure from within. 

But although this is all obvious enough, still we 
cannot be deaf to the voice of reason, or blind to facts 
apparent as the daylight ; and we must not allow 
national pride nor prejudice to suffer us to imagine 
that the Republicans of America have not within them- 
selves the elements of an empire which bids fair to 
rival those of the Old World, when it shall be settled 
within limits a little more conformable to those in 
which the evidence of sacred and profane history has 
shown to us that all lasting empires must ever be con- 
tained. I shall endeavour to show the Canadian and 
the British public in this work, from the long reflections 
of twenty-one years’ residence in or connection with 
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Canada, and tlie personal observations of a prominent 
command of the Militia during the troubles of 1837, 
1838, and 1839, that it is as much the interest, the real 
interest, of the United States, as it is that of Great 
Britain, — of which Canada by Sir Robert Peel’s declara- 
tion is now an integral an empire balancing 
the power of the republic against that of the limited 
monarchical institutions of Great Britain, should for 
ever be firmly seated in North America; and that it 
will be, I feel as firmly persuaded as I do that the 
dreams of American statesmen are as shadowy and 
unreal respecting the future, and baseless as the fabric 
of Shakspere/s vision. 

Great Britain has only to fix her Transatlantic domi- 
nion as firmly in the affections of her people, as she 
has already rendered it invulnerable by the mere force 
of her arms.* To combine both the force of opinion 
and affection, with the physical means at her disposal, 
she must not however neglect to put in practice those 
precautionary measures which were said to have been 
recommended in 1826 by the master-mind of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

We have seen that in every invasion of Canada, the 
grand attempt at subjugation is always centered at 
Montreal for the Eastern division, whilst it is sub- 
divided in the Western into several frontier points, the 
chief being Amherstburgh and Niagara. 

Mackenzie, when he endeavoured to act the part of 
a general, recommended invariably similar demonstra- 

* Lord Stanley declared in his place in Parliament as Minister for 
the Colonies, that this is the true secret of State by which to retain 
Canada. 
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tions for the invasion of both Canadas ; and the American 
officers employed by the Patriots , as they styled 
themselves, followed the plans of the American govern- 
ment in the war of 1812. Accordingly, the Patriot 
levies were made very nearly in the. same sections of 
the United States as those in which all the generals, 
from Hull down to Harrison, concentrated their armies 
of invasion. Amherstburgh, the Niagara frontier, King- 
ston, and Montreal, were all threatened simultaneously, 
and no means spared to render the sympathizers^ 
schemes effectual. 

From having been sent out in 1826, as an officer of 
engineers, to assist in some of the details of a grand 
and most efficient scheme for the protection of the 
Canadas, I paid great attention to the subject; and 
having been employed in 1837, 1838, and 1839, as Com- 
manding-officer of Engineers in Upper Canada, as well 
as in command of the Militia of the Midland districts, 
I enjoyed opportunities of consideration upon the 
defence of the Western frontier which may be deemed 
useful, particularly as the results of experience; and 
I feel firmly persuaded that if the views of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington had been adopted in 1826, the 
disturbances of 1837 would never have taken place, 
the Boundary question would have been of less difficult 
settlement, and that, always prepared for war in Canada, 
peace would have been placed on a basis of much 
greater security than it even now rests upon. The 
fortification of Montreal Mountain, connected with the 
important fortress of Quebec, would have paralyzed the 
Lower Canadian agitators, whose principal dependence 
was upon the misguided habitans of the seignories 
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adjacent to Montreal, and the neighbouring banks of 
the Richelieu. 

A very partial and unfinished part in the system 
of construction of the proposed defences of Kingston 
(that key of the Lakes) actually saved the only depot 
of warlike stores and munitions in Upper Canada, and 
afforded a rallying*point and stronghold for the loyal 
Militia, which obliged the redoubtable Van Rensellaer, 
his mail-robbing coadjutor Bill Johnson, the hireling 
Von Schultz,* and all the other liberating generals, to 
avoid Kingston as they would an evident mine of 
gunpowder. 

Had there been a fortress at the Short Hills, or any 
central part of the Niagara district, and the tower of 
Niagara in good order, with a small work at Amherst- 
burgh, and a barraek in the centre of the London and 
Western distriet, as there is now. Navy Island, Point 
Pele, Sandwich, and Bois Blanc, would never have 
been dreamt of by Sutherland, Mackenzie, Brophy, or 
any other Corypheus of lawless mobs. 

In short, to prevent American sympathy from taking 
root to the prejudice of Western Canada, it was found 
requisite by Lord Seaton to caiTy out part of the ori- 
ginal plan, and a barrack was erected in the depth 
of the winter of 1838, amidst the stumps of forest- 
trees, in the position which Simcoe in 1791 had pointed 
out as the true site of the metropolis of Upper Canada, 
and the place where an effeetual control would be held 
over the settlers who had crossed the frontier, with 

* Von Schultz Was the most skilful and brave of their leaders, 
hut he was a Pole, — and a Pole should have been the last to have 
taken the pay of the enemies of England. 
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all their republican prejudices and feelings, to take 
possession of the most fertile inland portion of the 
province. 

The tower and small work at Niagara was also put 
in order, the line of the Chippewa was well guarded 
by detachments stationed at the Falls of Niagara and 
Queenston, and in the West, Fort Malden or Amherst- 
burgh was repaired, whilst beyond Kingston, on the 
weakest paii: of the frontier adjacent to Lower Canada, 
a tower was erected on the ruins of Fort Wellington 
or Prescott, which was, unfortunately, owing to the 
severity of the winter, not quite finished when Von 
Schultz made a serious demonstration against it ; but 
finding that, even incomplete as it was, it was so well 
covered that he could have made no impression even 
against the few militiamen that were thrown into it, he 
passed by and shut himself up in a stone windmill 
about a mile and a half or so lower down the river, 
hoping to convert it into a temporary fortress, where 
he could rally the army of invaders, which he con- 
fidently expected the Americans would send across 
the St. Lawrence when once he had obtained a footing 
in Canada. 

The Dockyard at Kingston, as well as all the fortifi- 
cations in Upper Canada, excepting the citadel redoubt 
of Point Henry at Kingston, which was nearly com- 
pleted, had, from the 

‘‘ Canker of a calm world and a long peace,” 

been suffered to go entirely to decay : in fact, the forti- 
fications erected during the war of 1812 deserved their 
fate ; for as they were originally constructed of earth- 
V 3 
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work and timber, for the temporary purposes of that 
war, it would have been a wasteful expenditure of the 
public money to have kept patching them up from year 
to year. The error was in not dismantling them alto- 
gether, and substituting from year to year works of 
defence of a permanent nature, which had been recom- 
mended by the first general of the age ; but money was 
scarce, and the concurrent opinions of all the military 
officers of high rank, who had served in or knew the 
Canadas, could not then be listened to by the Ministry, 
on account of the necessary expenditure which these 
works of defence, of which the Rideau Canal and the 
Citadel of Kingston were parts, and which had both 
absorbed so large a portion, would have entailed upon 
the nation. But has the nation been a gainer by that 
temporary fit of economy ? Perhaps I shall be told 
that as an engineer-officer I was an unfit judge of the 
question, and am biassed by my professional habits. 
To this natural demurrer I have only to answer, that 
experience in the country has afforded me plenty of 
time to get rid of professional prejudices, and to argue 
unbiassedly on a broad national question like the 
present. 

Has the nation gained or lost by the permanent 
system of defence for the Canadas not having been 
carried into effect ? In my humble opinion it has lost, 
and that most terribly. The sum of a million sterling 
did not suffice to cover her expenditiu’e, to support the 
honour and dignity of Great Britain against the sym- 
pathizing Americans of 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, whilst it has taught the whole frontier of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a lesson 
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which will not hereafter be lost sight of; and that lesson 
is that their Government is pow-erless internally^ and that 
the popular will of any section of the Union, whether 
directed against, the unoffending Canadians, the timid 
Mexicans, or the unfortunate red men of Florida and 
the West, is always superior to the power of the pre- 
sident, the senate, the congress, or the regular arniv 
and its generals. 

Let us look back a little farther, and reflect upon 
some very natural suppositions which suggested them- 
selves when the disturbances broke out simultaneously 
on the exposed frontier line of both provinces. Upper 
Canada having one lieutenant-colonel (who w^as an 
assistant adjutant-general), one captain of engineers, 
and four artillery-men at Toronto; one lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery, one adjutant of the same corps, 
and seven or eight gunners, and one major of engineers, 
and a subaltern of that corps at Kingston, composing 
the regular force to protect a country with an open 
frontier of a thousand miles ; whilst in Lower Canada 
the Commander-in-chief had the disposal of only five 
regiments and five companies of artilleiy, all on the 
peace establishment, and dispersed at various gar- 
risons. 

Suppose, therefore, that instead of the pseudo- 
generals, Van Ilensellaer, Sutherland, Dr. Nelson, 
William Lyon McKenzie, and Dr. Dimcombe, there 
had been regularly-bred military leadex’s of the United 
States army, and a concerted plan of simultaneous 
operations directed against the weak and ungarrisoned 
passes of the frontier, with a large disposable force, 
instead of a band of sympathising felons and their rebel 
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friends, what must have been the consequences? They 
are self-evident. The country would have been laid 
waste, and for a time disaffection and conquest would 
have joined hands, and it would have cost treasure and 
blood to an extent which can scarcely be conceived, 
before the Flag of the Crosses would have again 
recovered its ancient and wonted supremacy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Condition of Canada from the Peace in 1815 to 1826, and first very 
marked Revolutionary sjuriptoms towards 1837. 



It is^ no doubt, very tiresome for the general reader 
to trace the historical events of any well-knovui coun- 
try, from its earliest date down to the more interesting 
epoch of our own days ; but as everything must have a 
beginning as well as an end in sublunary affairs, so we 
shall continue a self-imposed task, in order the more 
clearly to introduce matter more germane to modern 
taste. 

Canada, after the war of 1814, became gradually 
quiet ; the sword was fashioned into the reaping-hook, 
and but few soldiers of the regular army were left in 
the Upper province, whilst Government turned its 
undivided attention there to the extension of settle- 
ment and of agricultural resources. 

Lower Canada, from the domination of French and 
feudal laws and customs, offered but a poor field for 
the British emigrant at first; nor was it until after 
some years had elapsed that the capabilities of the soil 
in the Eastern townships, or, in other words, the terri- 
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tory bordering upon the United States^ became known 
and appreciated.* 

The tide of Canadian emigration for a long time 
after the peace of 1815 flowed constantly; therefore 
towards the Upper province^ where the Lieutenant- 
governors Sir Peregrine Maitland, who assumed the 
administration in 1817, and Sir John Colborne (Lord 
Seaton), who succeeded him in 1828, and remained 
until 1836, were entirely occupied in perfecting the 
divisions of the country into townships and directing 
settlements, so as to afford advantageous positions for 
opening out the vast internal field of commerce which 
Upper Canada possesses, in forming projects for roads 
and canals, and in adventing the educational systems 
proposed for the diflFerent creeds and classes. 

Their Governments may, therefore, be justly styled 
the most useful of any under which Upper Canada had 
been placed ; and as I resided in that country during 
the whole time in which Sir John Colborne held the 
reins, and for more than a year whilst Sir Peregrine 
Maitland was at the head of affairs, I shall, without 
detailed reference to Lower Canada until the rebellion 
broke out there in 1837, proceed to analyze the cir- 
cumstances which operated to produce a similar occur- 
rence in the Upper province, after the way had been 
paved by Pap in can in the Lower, until we arrive at 
the period when Lord Gosford was Governor- general, 
and Sir Francis Head Lieutenant-governor. 

The first discontents in Lower Canada, or indeed 
any of consequence in either province after the peace 

* Tlie most picturesque and promising portion of Lower Canada, 
abounding in fine land, beautiful lakes, noble mountains, and vast 
forests. — Editor. 
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of Ghent, which was signed on the 24th of December, 
1814, appeared soon after Sir Gordon Drummond 
assumed the administration in April, 1815 ; for until 
1816, when Sir John Sherbrooke was appointed 
Governor-general, constant squabbling had occurred in 
the House of Assembly. 

The principal cause of this premonitory symptom of 
future troubles w^as, that the House viewed the conduct 
and bearing of the Judges as highly inimical to their 
power and pretence, and accordingly they impeached 
the principal dignitaries of the law w^ho presided over 
the Courts of Quebec and Montreal. 

In the year 1818, despatches from the Colonial 
ilinistcr, although meant to promote the interests of 
the Clergy, opened out a w ide field for turmoil and 
petulance. Lord Bathurst, — in order probably to avoid 
the recurrence of the disputes about the Civil List, 
which had taken place in the time of Sir James Craijr, 
from 1807 to 1811, — instructed the Governor-general to 
inform the House that the offer originally made of 
paying the entire Civil List of Lower Canada out of 
the provincial revenues, woidd be accepted. • 

The Governor, accordingly, foreseeing probably what 
soon followed, instead of demanding a permanent 
settlement of the question, contented himself with 
laying before the Assembly the items of expenditure 
required, and requested a sum to meet the current year. 

The Assembly, eager to obtain power over the 
revenues, immediately granted his request ; but cun- 
ningly reserved, to meet the Govcrnoi-^s scheme,* the 
entire appropriation of the fresh taxes wdiich it had 
been necessary to raise to meet the emergency. 
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The Duke of Richmond, who was sent out in 1818 
most likely had separate instructions upon this long- 
argued and troublesome question, for we cannot other- 
wise account for the immediate collision which took 
place. His Grace determined not to give any detail 
of the Civil Service expenditure; and on the first 
occasion which presented itself he sent down a general 
estimate, stating only each head or division of expense, 
with merely the gross amount required for each 
department. 

To this the Legislative Council assented, by dis- 
allowing the amended vote of the Lower House, 
wherein the detailed expenditure, down to the most 
minute item, was alone recognized. 

The Duke of Richmond then took an extreme mea- 
sure. He signified his displeasure to the House of 
Assembly for having refused the supply in the manner 
he required ; and without condescending to enter into 
farther parley, drew upon the Treasurer (a Government 
officer) for the total sum required to meet the expenses 
of the Civil Government. This act fanned the slumber- 
• ing flame — and henceforward the House of Assembly 
was a scene of continued conflict with the Government 
and with the upper branch of the Legislature. 

The Duke, unhappily, was cut oflF suddenly by a 
melancholy fate, before he could develope his intentions ; 
and although the commencement of his administration 
was stormy, yet there never was a Canadian Viceroy 
more beloved. The French, no doubt, hailed the 
prestige of his exalted rank, and his connection with 
the peerage of France, as he was Due d^Aubigney by 
direct descent, in the female line, from the duchess 
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of that title, who had been invested with it by Louis 
Quatorze, the Grand Monarque. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, an amiable nobleman and 
a very experienced officer, succeeded his Grace in 1820. 
The same perversity on the part of the Assembly met 
him at the outset of his Vice-royalty. The same col- 
lision again took place respecting the supply for the 
Civil List ; and his Lordship imitated his predecessor, 
by drawing for the sums wanted upon the Treasurer 
or Kcceiver-general. 

The Colonial-office was now really embarrassed ; and 
Lord Bathurst, whilst he upheld the Governor, at the 
same time ordered that detailed economic estimates 
should be prepared, embracing the moneys to be paid 
out of the Crown revenues for the support of the Civil 
administration, and the other sums required for purely 
Colonial purposes. This met with temporary success ; 
but in 1823, the Treasurer unfortunately became in- 
solvent, and when the Government presented the usual 
Supply Bill, a serious debate occurred, in which a 
determination on the part of the Assembly was strongly 
manifested to deprive the Crown of all control over the 
revenues; and to such an extent was the assumed 
power of the representative branch of the Legislature 
carried, that the Governor-general thought it prudent 
to express himself strongly respecting this new feature 
of the contests. 

His Lordship, in 1825, left his government in the 
hands of an Administrator, who yielded all the dis- 
puted points to the Lower House, and conceded to that 
body the absolute, or de facto right to appropriate 
both Crown and Colonial revenues, notwithstanding 
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the Imperial Act of 1774, which gave the disposal 
of the imperial duties on the import trade, and the 
casual and territorial fund on land sales, timber duties^ 
licences, &c., to the King. 

This again placed the Governor-general, in 1826, in 
more violent collision than ever with his Parliament. 
The Ministiy of the day, however, supported him ; and 
the claims of the Assembly to unite in its own body 
the three States of the realm, were firmly resisted. 
Thus the year 1826 reached its termination in Lower 
Canada ; and we must now turn to the sister prorinee, 
where from the peace of 1815 similar events, but not cha- 
racterized by such evident tendencies, had been going on. 

Responsible government (the leading feature of our 
day in Colonial politics) began now to rear its head, 
and to put forth its feelers in various forms ; and when 
in 1816 the great expenses following the American 
aggression in Canada became the subject of financial 
discussions at home, the-- Ministry judged that the 
British Colonies in Continental America ought to bear 
some portion of the burthens of the mother country, 
by relieving it of the vast sums annually required to 
support the civil local administrations. To do this 
efiectually, however, it does not appear to have been 
sufficiently foreseen that it would ultimately be requi- 
site to abandon on the part of the Crown the legitimate 
control of its acknowledged revenues, and that by so 
doing, the Viceroys and Governors would be so much 
weakened in power, that tliey, in reality, would almost 
be at the beck of any set of demagogues who might 
have sense and firmness enough to harass them and 
SAvay the popular will. 
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In Upper Canada^ where the population was small 
(not exceeding 160,000 at the termination of the war 
in 1815), matters were not likely to assume for some 
time so serious an aspect, particularly as most of the I 

settlers were of British descent, as they did in Lower ^ 

Canada, with a population of nearly half a million of 
French extraction, and of a creed comparatively but ! 

little known in the sister colony. Accordingly we find, ; 

that although there was every desire to attempt to 
disturb the constitution, yet the Lieutenant-governors ! 

were able for a long time to put down factious dis- 
content. !: 

Sir Peregrine Maitland (a distinguished general 
officer, who had married a sister of the Duke of Rich- i I; 

mond) was appointed Lieutenant-governor on the 13th i 

of August, 1818. He found the Colony slowly re- |. 

covering from the disasters of the war, and he had to t' 

direct his attention to some growing symptoms of \ 

trouble, on the part of the American settlers who :! 

had remained in the province, or had squatted, as 
the familiar term is, without permission on its 
fertile lands. These people generally, for there were 
several honourable exceptions, held the most violent 
republican principles ; and in the capacity of farmers, 
itinerant preachers, travelling pedlars, and, in short, 
under every guise, poured their venom into the ears of 
the unsuspecting yeomen and labourers of British 
parentage. 

To crown all this, just before Sir Peregrine assumed 
the government, Mr. Gourlay, a gentleman who 
appears to have been tolerably well educated, visited 
the province, and disseminated some very ultra opinions. 
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He was accused of having been concerned in the cele- 
brated treasonable practices in England^ in Spa-fields. 
That he was a loyal subject^ and totally unconnected 
with Cobbett and Hunt at that time, has been proved to 
the satisfaction of eveiy reasonable man ; but that he 
was an enthusiast, whose political feelings were at the 
mercy of his private judgment, is equally well sub- 
stantiated, and the mischief he did, aftei*wards involved 
the province in disasters from which it has not yet 
recovered, is equally capable of proof ; although it must 
be admitted that his designs were by no means directed 
against the Royal authority. He set his unsupported 
doctrines and feelings against the whole power of the 
Canadian Government ; and although eveiy reasonable 
man will admit that the Lieutenant-governor was too 
amiable a person to have launched the thunders of his 
authority against a man without means, and whose 
brains were not in the best possible order, yet he 
contrived to array against him all the Government 
officers by his unsparing and somewhat wicked 
personal abuse. 

I recollect perfectly, long after this man had been 
imprisoned and banished the province, and that his 
very name was almost forgotten by those who had 
been prominent in visiting his political sins, that he 
had supporters who had been trained in his school, 



and that in the autumn (or, as it is called in Canada, 
the fall) of 1826 , the Government had been pestered 
by a disciple, who forgetting that he w^as solely 
indebted to the King for his half-pay pension, had 
ai rayed a large portion of the House of Assembly in 
opposition to the interests of the Crown. This 
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person, now no more, belonged to the same service as 
myself, but not indeed to tbe same corps, but to one 
very nearly allied to it, and it was not until a brother 
officer had been sent to reason with him upon the 
madness and folly of his proceeding that he was quieted. 
Gourlay commenced by a series of questions, appa- 
rently of a veiy useful nature, addressed chiefly to 
the yeomanry of the country, which had the ostensible 
appearance of obtaining statistical information. In 
this he succeeded beyond his expectations; and the 
consequence was, that (divested of its political trash) 
he produced three volumes of information respecting 
Upper Canada, which may yet be cited as the text-book 
on all that relates to that countiy. But they are so 
mixed up with descants upon the Poor-laws of England, 
and smell so strongly of the midnight oil which had 
served Cartwright, Cobbett, and Hunt, that it re- 
quires infinite labour in their perusal to fan the chafi* 
from the really valuable grain. His first serious 
attempt to disturb the Colony after he had procured 
his statistical data, was that of forming a convention 
and a delegation to the Home Government. The 
great mistake which Gourlay, as well as all the 
Colonial agitators who have succeeded him, committed, 
consisted in viewing the officials and the moneyed 
aristocracy of the province as if they were part and 
parcel of the Colonial-office at home. 

In all the Britiah Colonies there are two parties 
who are now technically styled Tories and Iladicals. 
There is, however, in these designations nothing so 
false, no position in real politics so untenable as the 
close comparison with the Tories and the Radicals of 
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England. It is the height of folly to suppose that the 
Colonial minister identifies himself^ be he Tory or be 
he Whig, with Colonial officials. The real interest of 
his office consists in directing the engine of power to 
benefit the distant realms over which he presides ; and 
although he may occasionally permit himself to be 
biassed by strong party representations, yet I will 
venture to affirm that there has been no instance, since 
the eventful year 1791, in which a Colonial minister 
has ever had but one real view, — that of benefiting the 
vast countries under his control. 

Human nature, or as the clever author of a well- 
known work styles it, human natur^ is human 
nature everywhere; and all the farthing calculators 
that ever existed from the time of Tubal Cain will ever 
manufacture an imitation of the gold of Reason from 
the sounding-brass of Folly. w 

What has a Colonial minister to gain by subverting 
a well-regulated and time-tried course of policy, which 
upholds the established order of things ? 

Did Oliver Cromw^ell, when he set his broad vulgar 
foot upon the ensigns of royalty, dream of making a 
trooper of his Ironsides equal to himself? — Did he 
not rather aim at making himself a greater man than 
the unfortunate and amiable being whom he murdered? 
Did the little officer of artillery, when he sent his 
devoted brother to rescue him from the daggers of 
the Constituent Assembly, dream of suflfering the 
guillotine to descend upon his owm neck, that he might 
die as a remembered victim in the abolition of royalty? 
Did Julius Caesar when he refused the crowm which 
was to cover his bald head, think that by so doing 
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he would reduce himself to the level of the unwashed 
artizan, who shouted and threw his greasy cap up at 
this trict of state ? Or, to descend in the scale, did the 
leaders of the Cato-street gang (a locality so well 
selected) fancy, that if they succeeded, they were to 
be debased to the kennel ? Or did Mackenzie imagine 
that he would be a less distinguished person than 
President of the Canadian llepublic, when he drew 
up his forces behind Toronto ? 

Human nature answers to all and to every case. 
No ! Such were the secret springs of the conduct 
of Gourlay. Well connected in Scotland, his restless 
disposition, unbalanced by a regulated mind, held out 
prospects of advancement in an untried Colony to an 
adventurer whose fortunes at home were in ruin. 

In all young countries politics are in the extreme ; 
and the smaller the society the greateV the excitement, 
is an axiom as trite and as capable of demonstration 
as the 47th of Euclid. It requires ages of reason to 
pass either the Pons Ashiorum, or that slender, sublime 
and narrow bridge of MahomeCs vision, without losing 
the balance ; wdiich preserved, leads into the straight 
path, — and lost, plunges the traveller into the hell of 
anarchy. 

The chief complaint, however, which disturbed the 
repose of the Upper province was the favouritism shown 
in land granting ; and all their grievances having at 
length been examined in 1828, by Lord Goderich, 
quiet would have been restored, if Mackenzie treading 
in the steps of Gourlay, hut apparently also entertain- 
ing view^s of joining the American Union, had not com- 
menced a serious agitation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

State of Upper Canada from 1826 until towards the end of the year 
1837, when the first disturhances occurred. 

I SHALL devote this chapter more especially to 
the state of Upper Canada from the year 1826^ until 
just before the outbreak of the disturbances at the 
close of 1837 j because having resided in that country 
all that time, I am better able to develope the circum- 
stances which led to that lamentably foolish attempt 
to subvert the British power there. 

Sir John Colborne (now Lord Seaton), on assuming 
the Lieutenant-governorship on the 5th November, 
1828, found that he was likely to have a much more 
unquiet reign than that of his predecessor; but still 
the cancer of revolt was only secretly gnawing into the 
vitals of the land, and did not evince its insidious 
gathering, with marked and incurable featm’es until 
1834 ; when Mackenzie, Buncombe, llolph, and Bid- 
well, scarcely made any secret of their preference to 
the American form of government, and their desire 
to throw off for ever all connection with Great Britain. 

Mackenzie, originally in business in Scotland, owing 
to want of success there emigrated to Upper Canada. 
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He began bis career as shopman to one of the most 
violent opponents of the British connection in Upper 
Canada^ and afterwards set up a press^ in which at 
first he appeared to advocate Tory principles^ and even 
went so far as to recommend the revival of Mr. Pittas 
proposed order of Colonial nobility ; but he soon altered 
his views^ and expressed sentiments entirely different. 

Mackenzie, not succeeding with his writings, was 
about to emigrate to the States, when some young and 
thoughtless gentlemen, having taken offence at some- 
thing he had written regarding a friend, took the law 
into their own hands, and forcing themselves into his 
office, destroyed the press. Trials of course took place ; 
the youths who committed so unwarrantable an assault 
were found guilty, and Mackenzie, instead of crossing 
the lines, remained at Little York. 

Some years ago an able pamphlet, on the State 
of the Canadas and the other Transatlantic Colonies of 
Great Britain,” was given to the public from the pen 
of a well-qualified writer, who has since made his name 
better known in administering the principles of the 
Constitution in more than one British province.* In 
that production, which was eageidy read, and contained 
sound information, many new features in the relative 
positjjon of England and her Colonies were developed, 
and first induced the Author of this work to think 
upon the subject of Colonial policy. Although the 
writer of this work has many disadvantages to labour 
under in following the path of his able predecessor, 

* Sir James Carmichael- Smyth, Bart., Colonel Royal Engineers 
^ and Major-General in the Army, C.B., K.M.T., K.S.W., who died 
Governor of Demerara lately. 
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and not pretending to comparison with him either in 
style or in mental resources, he has the advantage of 
a long residence in the country he treats of, in affording 
the statesman and the politician assistance in their 
endeavours to obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
persons and of matters, which have been thus acquired, 
and which indeed forms the Author’s principal claim to 
be impartially considered. 



This extensive country contained, according to the 
best sources of information, in 1837, a population of 
500,000 souls. The census of 1835 giving 338,000; 
and as this census was acknowledged to be imperfect, 
and a great increase in the number of emigrants took 
place shortly afterwards, it is probable the amount we 
have stated approximated the nearest to the truth. 

In 1806, the population was only 70,000; and in 
1826, it had not reached to double that number, — so 
that during the next ten years it nearly trebled itself, 
and in 1834 and 1835 the quantity of capital brought 
into the province by the better class of emigrants had 
been immense. 

Since the year 1827, it appears that 145,000 emi- 
grants arrived from the Old World at Quebec; and in 
one year alone (] 832) there were 40,000 who proceeded 
to Upper Canada, and who brought half a million 
sterling in gold with them. The new settlers of sub- ' 
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stance were chiefly to be found in the Western districts ; 
to which the Government^ from the great extent of 
vulnerable frontier there, had directed their steps. 

The wild lands to the rear of Lake Ontario, and the 
fertile district of Newcastle, with the townships of 
Caradoc, Adelaide, Warwick, and Plymptori, in Lon- 
don and Oro, Rama, Orillia and Medonte, in the 
Home district, were rapidly settled by the poorer classes, 
who were judiciously intermixed with a large body of 
military and naval retired officers. Attempts were 
made by the inhabitants of the Midland district to 
open the wild lands in the back-part of that division 
of the province to settlers ; and excepting on the 
rocky ridge in the neighbourhood of Frontenac, no 
part of the country is more worthy of attention ; par- 
ticularly in the vast region of wilderness at the back 
of the Bay of Quinte, whose shores are cultivated by 
the earliest settlers in the country, and exhibit an 
appearance of riches and comfort that must convince 
the emigrant that he will hereafter have a ready market 
in the towns and villages springing up there for the 
produce of his labour. 

It is sui’prising how long the Midland district was 
neglected by the Emigrant Directors, and how long its 
people slumbered in pushing forward its interests ; 
a canal of a mile or two in extent, iiT a most favourable 
locality, would afford a lake coast for the whole front 
of that district, and a safe and uninterrupted passage 
for the steamboats, — on which, in Lake Ontario, as 
elsewhere in the New World, population and commerce 
so mainly depend. 
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MILITIA FORCE. 

Connected with the population and government of a 
country^ the militia force is of paramount importance; 
and in Upper Canada^ where^ during the late war, 
undertaken by a powerful neighbour to obtain pos- 
session of the countiy, it displayed such valour and 
tirmness that it saved the province, it more than 
merits notice here. The effective Militia was returned 
in the latest rolls in 1837, as exceeding 36,000 rank 
and file, and consisted of 72 regiments of infantry, 
5 organized companies of artillery, and 18 squadrons 
of cavalry. 

In 1826, thi^ force was officially returned as being 
nearly equal in amount to what it was in 1837, when 
the population was only 160,000 ; and as it is well 
known that the old militia system was on a very indif- 
ferent footing, it may be fairly premised that the male 
population capable of bearing arms in Upper Canada 
was nearly double that of the official roster of 1837, 
or that it then amounted to between 60 and 70,000 
men,* for in the other portions of British North Ame- 
rica, one-sixth of the number of inhabitants was 
calculated upon as forming the probable amount of an 
efficient levy, and a sixth was actually enrolled in some 
of the other provinces, and found capable of performing 
the duties of militiamen. 

In Upper Canada this force could not be said to be 
efficient, as it was not anned, drilled, nor disciplined. 
The artillery had no guns, and, with the exception of 



♦ As was proved in 1838. 
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some few rifle companies, tlie infantry liad no muskets. 
Yet they were a fine body of men, and the cavalry were 
all well mounted and equipped ; the artillery, well 
exercised by the regular gunners, and the infantry, 
from their woodland habits, were generally used to 
and dexterous in the management of the firelock and 
rifle.* They are liable to serve by law, from the age 
of sixteen to fifty in peace, — which is extended to sixty 
in war ; but the late Lieutenant-governor Sir John 
Colborne dispensed with the appearance at muster of 
the men who were under nineteen years of age and 
over forty, which perhaps will account for the seeming 
discrepancy in the amount of the Militia rosters for the 
years from 1826 to 1837. As the law existed, this 
force was not required to muster more than twice a 
year; and unless in particular cases only once, — on 
the birthday of George III., the 4th of June, which is 
called the training-day, and even then they did little 
more than answer to their names, or pay a small fine 
for absence. Some of the young men, however, 
assembled oftener ; and as there were many oppor- 
tunities, from the numbers of old soldiers in their 
ranks, they performed voluntary drills, at the dis- 
cretion of their Colonels. 

RESOURCES. 

The fertility of the soil, the mildness of its 
climate, and the luxuriance of its vegetation must 
unquestionably render Upper Canada, and with rapi- 
dity, a province of the greatest importance.^^ 

* When afterwards embodied and drilled by regular officers, in 
1838, there was not a finer Militia in the world. 
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Thus wTote the author I have mentioned, in the 
preface to his work, in 1826. 

In ten years the population nearly trebled itself; and 
in one town alone, Toronto, formerly called, in deri- 
sion, Little York, the inhabitants advanced from 1,000 
or 2,000 to nearly 15,000. Manufactures occupied 
but a slender portion of the exertions of the people of 
Upper Canada. 

By the accounts for 1834, we find that in the whole 
of the townships there were 5,133,335 acres of 
surveyed land, 1,003,520 of which were under cultiva- 
tion, and fed 178,689 horned cattle, and 42,822 agri- 
cultural horses. The number of sheep I have not 
been able to ascertain; but both mutton and beef 
were supplied at the chief towns Toronto and Kingston 
from the United States ; and it was not until 1836 
that the farmer had thought of his stock coming into 
a home market, on any extensive system. 

Wool was not an article of importance, being chiefly 
used in domestic manufactures of a coarse kind ; 
although there were, and are, some cloth-factories in 
existence, which, however, are now competing with the 
home market. 

As may readily be imagined in a new and a very 
fertile country, which requires immense exertions of 
human labour to destroy the superabundance of dense 
forest, the principal articles of commercial value in 
Upper Canada were lumber (under which head may be 
classed timber of all descriptions, but chiefly from the 
pine, oak staves, &c.), wheat, flour, the rectified ashes 
of the hard and soft woods, peas, peltries y — under 
which head all known Canadian furs may be classed, — 
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salted pork and beef ; and it was hoped that tobacco, 
flax, and hemp would soon be added; and no doubt 
the great mineral wealth of the country, in iron, lead, 
and copper, will prove a valuable source of revenue 
and employment, as these ores are now frequently dis- 
covered in the unsettled regions.* 

The Western district being in a lower latitude than 
the other districts of Upper Canada, and also being in 
the close vicinity of the Great Lakes, has a milder and 
more uniform climate than the other portions, and is 
therefore better adapted for the production of tobacco 
and flax. Wheat seems to thrive well in all parts 
of the province, and, with timber or lumber, flour, and 
potash, forms the present staples. 

There are several trees and shrubs in this country 
from which cotton of a coarse quality might be 
manufactured. 

If the farmers can once be brought to turn their 
attention to the rearing of stock, no doubt that a con- 
siderable source of wealth would accrue from tallow 
and hides, as these articles appear very superior here, 
owing to the goodness and quality of the pasturage ; 
which, however, is not so much improved as it might 
be, with very little trouble, in so fertile a soil. 

In the neighbourhood of Toronto, and the larger 
towns and villages, the farmers were too much en- 
grossed in politics to turn the natural advantages of 
their farms to account ; and as long as a system of 
agitation, which pays the agitators well, can be kept 
up, it is in vain to look for any amelioration in this 
respect, as the farms are internally rich enough to 

* Copper being now extensively mined on Lakes Huron and 
Superior. — Editor, 
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support their owners comfortably, and money being 
very scarce and therefore not sought after by them 
they can devote a great portion of their time to that 
natural bias which all men of British descent have 
towards political argument. 

Ihe amount of population and the natural resources 
of the country having now been summarily explained, 
we shall proceed to examine into the revenue and its 
sources, and then enter into an analysis of the political 
aspect of Upper Canada before the rebellion. 

REVENUE. 

The revenue of Upper Canada was, as might be 
conjectured, trifling, and was divided into 

Provincial . £302,126 including loans, 

Crown . . 33,271 

Clergy . . 7^371 

4 

£342,768 

which is the ofiicial amount for 1834, and is con- 
trusted in expenditure as follows : 

Provincial . , 277,562 including payment 

of loans^ 

Crown . . 29,000 

Clergy . . 6,846 

£313,408 

leaving a balance in favour of the Province in that 
year of £29,360. 

The provincial revenue was derived from a variety of 
sources, amongst which was very prominent the 
amount paid by Lower Canada as a share of the 
unties levied on goods entering the St. Lawrence, the 
imposts of foreign products coming from the United 
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States^ and the few and trifling taxes on wild lands, 
taverns and shops, hawkers, pedlars, &c. 

The casual and territorial revenue arose from the 
sale of Crown Lands principally, and the Church 
revenue from that of lands set apart for the support 
of the Protestant clergy. 

There was no direct provincial tax, all the small 
taxes laid on in the districts were expended in the 
several districts ; the Court of Quarter Sessions having 
been the assessor, at certain rates on fixed and move- 
able property in the district, according to a scale 
already decided by law. 

Possessing an annual income, scarcely so large as 
that of a private gentleman in England, and quite 
inadequate without resorting to onerous loans for the 
direction of the public enterprise and energy in the 
construction of roads, bridges, railways, and canals, 
this country, which was not burthened with poor^s- 
rates or poll-tax, tithes or parish-cess, was unfairly 
compared with the older and more flourishing States 
from which it is divided by the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. There taxation yielded the means of 
undertaking all their public works on a large scale, 
combined with the spirited system of loans which 
there constituted the vis vites of enterprise, and which 
can be more safely resorted to in a densely settled and 
increasing community, possessed of so large a field of 
resources as its own back settlements afforded. 

There were even no road-taxes in Upper Canada. 
Every person on the Assessment Poll was required to 
perform, according to his means thereon exemplified, 
from three to five days^ statute labour in the year ; and 

G 3 
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SO impartially was this law administered, that in the 
cities and towns where military officers were quartered, 
if they hired a private house, they were as duly sum- 
moned to appear, with spade, pickaxe, and shovel, as 
the poorest artizan or labourer inhabiting a cabin 
does. This of course, in like cases, and in cases of 
the infirm, or those who do not choose to labour in 
person, was easily commuted by hiring a labourer for 
about, on the usual average, half a dollar a day. 
Snell a system, however, did not work well, and we 
shall revert to it again. 

The turnpike method had latterly been tried at 
Toronto. Money had been advanced for Macadam- 
ization, by the Provincial Assembly, and repaid by 
tolls taken for the first time in Upper Canada. It 
had answered well ; but the expense of constructing 
these roads, where stone, except in scattered boulders, 
was not to be had, was enormous. 

In Gourlay^s work, in three octavo volumes, pub- 
lished in 1822 , there is contained a great mass of 
valuable information, but which, like that occasionally 
elicited by the equally violent Mackenzie, was so m*apt 
up in personal altercation and dispute that it required 
much patience and a real desire to be acquainted with 
everything relating to this fine country, to enter into 
the examination of such an Augean task. Men of edu- 
cation and honourable minds generally shrunk from 
It j but as we determined to afiford all the information 
which could be obtained, we actually read Gourlay’s 
three volumes, Mackenzie's Account of Canada,^^ and 
t e Giievance Book,^^ by the same restless author. 
Gourlay, who was a clever but a flighty man, says, in 
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his first volume of the Statistics of Upper Canada/^ 
p. 223, that 

^^No country in the world, perhaps, is less burdened 
with taxes. In no other country is the produce of 
labour left to the labourer's own use and benefit, more 
undiminished by public exactions or deductions in 
favour of landlords and oth<er private persons ; and it 
may with great truth and propriety be added, that the 
objects of labour, especially of agricultural labour, the 
most useful of all, are nowhere more abundant, in 
proportion to the quantum of labour expended on 
them. — How then,^^ he further observes in a note, (for 
we believe the original passage was not written by 
him,) — how then comes it that Upper Canada, with 
all these benefits, and whose settlement began ten 
years before that of the country running parallel 
with it, is now ten years behind that country in 
improvement, and its wild land selling in the market 
at a third of the price which similar lands fetch in the 
United States V’ 

The answer is plain, — that, although Upper Canada 
did begin its settlement ten years before the Michigan 
or Ohio territory, — for Mr. Gourlay can scarcely allude 
soberly to that of the State of New York or Penn- 
sylvania, — yet it was very long, from the effects of 
the revolutionary struggle, before it showed the least 
symptom of advance ; and indeed it had not shown any 
decided features of the kind until within the years 
1826 to 1837, in consequence of the neglect it expe- 
rienced diu’ing the gigantic efibrts made by Britain to 
shake off the trammels in which Prance and her former 
colonies were so desirous of securing her humiliation. 
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The want of the precious metals ; of an established 
system of equitable loans, under which, of course, may 
be included equitable banking; the absolute want of 
a necessity for large public works until very recently ; 
the contented firesides of the untaxed farmers; and 
the high price of wages to labourers and artisans, 
with the facility of obtaining land, which threw it into 
the hands of speculators ; may be assigned as the rea- 
sons why the sober emigrant from Britain, or from 
Germany, did not trouble his head much about roads 
or canals, railways or grievances. 

What would Gourlay have said in 1837, if he applied 
for wild land here, to find that instead of being only 
one-third of the price set upon it by the Government 
of the United States, it had risen to three times that 
arbitrary value ? 

A\hat would he have said if he had found that in 
that city of which he was only a village inhabitant, 
land was as dear as it was in the best parts of London, 
and that some Government wild common sold there in 
1837, to willing purchasers, at five and six hundred 
pounds an acre ? 

Mackenzie, in 1836, makes it a grievance fit to over- 
throw the stability of Britain, that the Crown-lands in 
Upper Canada fetched from ten to fifteeen and twenty 
shillings an acre; whilst Gourlay, in 1822, predicted the 
ruin of Canada, or its separation from England, because 
they were not worth a third of those sums. 

POLITICAL RELATIONS IN 1837. 

Having briefly touched (as a sort of introductory 
matter to this important division of our labours) on 
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the Population^ Resources, Commerce, and Revenue of 
the province, in order that a general idea, within the 
smallest possible limits, may be formed by strangers, 
of this country, I shall now enter at once on the wide 
and perplexed field of Canadian politics, showing, as 
well as I am able, what the real state of the country 
was in 1837, the abuses requiring remedy, and the 
actual value of the grievances complained of, — a term 
adopted by Canadian Reformers, which has a very 
uncertain acceptation, neither meaning the dread which 
a schoolboy entertains of correction, nor tyrannic oppo- 
sition to the views of the revolutionists, but something 
between both; a sort of raw-head-and-bloody -bones, 
which was set up in the market-place to frighten poor 
John Bull into a surrender of his dearest rights. 

Upper Canada was, in 1837, convulsed by the con- 
tentions of three distinct parties. The Tories, or 
original office-holders and settlers ; most of whom are 
the descendants of persons who, imbued either with 
actual veneration for the British constitution, or by 
a desire to better their condition, left the ancient 
Colonies as soon as those Colonies had succeeded in 
separation. 

They were called in this country, The Old Pamily 
Party not from any claims which they possessed to 
hereditary honours, but from the intermarriages and 
enlinking of office which they had efiected. Prom 
holding almost all the best official situations, and from 
their large possessions in land given to them when 
that land was valueless, they constituted the most 
apparently wealthy portion of the community, but 
yet not the moneyed interest, — for such an interest is 




unknown here^ as there are no persons possessed of 



capital in the English sense of the word^ land not | 

being yet sufldciently available to create it^ and most jj 

of the great mercantile transactions were carried on by 
barter. 

The second party might be denominated the Whig, 
or Conservative Whig, and was much more nume- 
rous than the former, embracing most persons of the 
liberal professions ; the British settlers of almost every 
description, and the possessors of property acquired by 
their own means or labour, amongst whom were the 
great mass of the farmers, who were either themselves 
United Empire Loyalists (U. E/s, as they are 
styled here), or are the descendants of those who 
were driven from the States on the declaration of 
Independence, and had their property there confiscated , 
on account of their adhesion to the Royal cause. 1 

The third partizan phalanx wms the Radicals, revo- 1 
lutionary or destructive. This was composed of all ^ 
the American settlers and speculators in land, some of i 
the more simple and ignorant of the older class of 
farmers, and the rabble of adventurers wLo poured in , 
every year from the United States or from Britain, to 
evade the laws of their respective countries. It was a 
much more numerous host than the Tories, and nearly 
equalled the Conservative Whigs, whilst many of its 
American members were persons of great shrewdness, 
though there was very little real talent, excepting in a 
few of the leaders, to be found in its ranks. 

The Tory, or Old Family Party, struggled to main- I 
tain their own personal sway in the Colony, — which | 

until the period that Sir J ohn Colborne assumed the | 
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reins of government, was supposed, very erroneously, to 
rule without control over every corner of the land. 

The Tories were loud, vehement, and open in their 
declarations, — as was observed in the Editorial articles 
of the Tory papers of Upper Canada, and in which 
the acts of the Government, whenever they were 
checked, were declaimed against; and the Toiy leaders 
personally and lavishly flattering the High Tory party, 
held a strong position from their unquestionable and 
devoted loyalty. 

The Whig Conservatives, with whom was the great 
and powerful body (as far at least as physical force 
was concerned) of the labouring Irish (Catholic and 
Protestant), and of the small farmers, who had of 
late years emigrated from Britain, as well as a great 
portion of the British gentlemen, professional and 
agricultural throughout the province,* struggled to 
uphold the British constitution unimpaired, and the 
connection with the parent state unbroken. 

They said openly, that they desired a thorough 
reform of abuses ; that office should be open to all 
men of talent and honour ; that the family influence 
should cease to operate ; and that the province should 
have Montreal as its seaport. 

The Radicals, llevolutionists, or Destructives, had 
only one ulterior object in view, — and that was the 
accession to power and place of their leaders, by Upper 
Canada becoming one of the integral portions of the 
United States. 

* It is a curious and not uninteresting circumstance, ’that the loyal 
Whigs numbered in their ranks’ the great body of people of colour in 
the province, and all the French Canadians. 
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This was no false nor prejudiced view of their object i 
and aim. I have conversed with several influential men 
in their ranks, and they thought with Mr. Joseph 
Hume, that it was time that the baneful domination 
of England over her Colonies should cease ; whereby, 
should such an event occur, that worthy calculator 
would require to exercise more arithmetical acumen 
than ever belonged either to Cocker or to himself, to 
prove that Great Britain would not rapidly sink into 
comparative insignificance; and his descendants would 
then bless their progenitor for the wisdom with which 
he had consummated their min. Ships, colonies and 
commerce,^^ was the gubernatorial creed of a much 
greater man than Joseph Hume; and w^hat would ^ 
our beloved countiy be without them ? why a small 
island, torn by internal faction, and unable even to ' 

keep the Northern wolf from the door. 

Where would be your nursery for your seamen, if 
you part with the Canadas ? — for if you part with - 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick would soon 
be lost: Newfoundland would follow; and your West 
India possessions would then struggle to throw off 
their allegiance, — as all small states are of opinion, like 
children on the verge of manhood, that their relative 
importance is immense, and that they are fully capable 
of wielding alone the sceptre of the world; to prove 
which common-place axiom, we have only to look to 
Upper Canada; where, with a population not much 
above that of a first-rate British city, scattered over an 
immense and almost unbroken forest, without roads, 
and with an annual cetpital equal only to that of a rich 
English gentleman, some of her inhabitants desired to 
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try the experiment of self-go verm ent^ and to defy that 
power which occupies the highest and most palmy 
state in the most interesting era of the history of 
nations. 

Proceedings as I do, thus systematically to acquaint 
the British reader with the state of things in Upper 
Canada, just prior to the outbreak, I shall, having given 
him an outline of the parties, also proceed to examine 
into the complaints, or grievances as they are styled, 
which caused the partizans of Mr. Hume to wish for 
separation from the mother country, at a period when 
the beaver* had scarcely even thought of cutting down 
the trees which were to form the bulwarks against the 
prowess of the lion. 



These are enumerated in a thick octavo volume, 
written by William Lyon Mackenzie, — who having been 
a small shopkeeper and then agitator and an orator by 
profession, found it at last most conducive to his pecu- 
niary interests to undertake the special management of 
the political consciences of the really worthy farmers in 
the neighbourhood of Toronto, leaving Kingston to 
Barnabas Bidwell, and Vincent.f 

I do not intend to state a word in this expose of the 
affairs of Upper Canada which is not capable of 
demonstration, nor am I biassed by any personal or 
political feelings, and shall therefore, without any 

* The emblem of Canada. 

t The father of Mr. Bidwell, who expatriated himself from the 
United States, where his prospects were bright. Mr. Vincent was the 
Editor of a second or third-rate Radical newspaper. 
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other reference to any individual, merely state his - 
known circumstances and his political character, if he 
chance to come across my recollection, as being an - 
active political leader ; for such persons are public pro- 
perty, and tell tales which sometimes deafens in the 
delivering of their own trumpetings. 

The history of this Grievance-Book^^ is interesting, 
inasmuch as it opens up a source whereby to judge of 
its author and his party. For many years before it 
was published, the author was connected with the 
public press, as proprietor and editor of a Colonial 
newspaper, called the Advocate. In this paper, during 
the early part of the administration of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, when the family or the High Tory party 
were said by the Radicals to have ruled supreme, ; 
Mackenzie thought he could not promote his own in- 
terests better than by bepraising Sir Peregrine, who, 
having married Lady Sarah Lennox, was connected 
with some of the first families in Britain. He even went 
so far as to propose, in his columns, that the preroga- 
tive of the King, secured by the capitulation of Canada, 
should be forthwith exerted, and that an order of 
peerage and knighthood for Upper Canada should be 
created. Circumstances had, however, involved him 
with some of the members of the old family domination, 
and constitutional irritability had caused him to attack 
them in his columns. The Whigs took his part, when 
his printing-office was attacked ; the American faction, 
then inereasing, lent him redoubled assistance; the 
Law Courts decided in his favour, and he came once 
more before the public in another character. The Ad- 
vocate office was re-opened ; he turned his whole force 
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against Sir Peregrine^ to please the new subscribers. 

But still it did not pay well^ — for in this country such 

was the scarcity of ready money, that fuel, beef, pork, \ 

flour, and even ashes, were taken in liquidation of | 

newspaper debts, and the editors of many journals 

lived really by barter. 

When Sir John Colborne assumed the reins of | 

government, and the Family Party experienced a check, 
a new system of politics was pervading the Colony, and 
Reformers were increasing in numbers and in violence. 

Mackenzie was several times elected a member of the ^ 

House of Assembly from that body, for his person- 
alities ; but on one occasion he so far forgot the respect 
due to his own character as a representative of the 
people, and the solemnity of the proceedings which he 
was entrusted by them to assist in, as to pull off his 
coat and vituperate his opponents in his shirt-sleeves. 

Yet he found all this profitable; — it suited the ideas of ^ 

that class of republicans who migrated to Canada, 
because they found that even in their own country a 
better order of things had gained ground. 

Sir John, although he probably diflered in some 
views with the Family Party, was too high-minded to 
permit that they should be insulted in his presence; 
and therefore Mackenzie, during the whole period of 
his being a member of the House of Assembly, 
was never asked to the frequent dinner-parties, from 
which no other member was excluded, at Government- 
house. Nor could Sir John act otherwise ; for this 
violent man had on one occasion collected a mob and 
carried a petition to that Government-house, from 
which he had never been excluded when on business 
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of any kind^ and fancying he should frighten the man 
who, the Uuited Service Journal so justly said, was 
one of the most splendid soldiers of Europe, gave him 
fifteen minutes to consider whether he would grant 
the prayer of the petition or no. The result might 
have been anticipated. The General who had so 
mainly assisted in defeating the utmost efforts of 
Napoleon, was not likely to have his nerves shaken by 
such a demand. But the passions of the populace 
were excited, — and Mackenzie again came into the Pro- 
vincial Parliament in 1834, on their shoulders; whilst 
the Government found itself on every question, for the 
first time in the history of the Colony, in a decided 
minority. 

It will be the painful duty of the future historian, 
in tracing the causes of this event, to find that the pro- 
minent feature which characterized the elections for the 
capital especially, in addition to the active partizanship of 
the revolutionary party, was the interference of several 
Government salaried officers at the hustings and in the 
previous canvassing, and which, contrary to all known 
practice and precedent, was so much exerted to dete- 
riorate the Government influence, that it was found 
absolutely necessary, by all the well-affected officials, to 
endeavour to render nugatory such unusual inter- 
ference, when otherwise those very officials, from 
motives of political and personal delicacy, would have 
abstained from tendering their own votes. 

Combined with this unhappy state of things, a 
visible lukewarmness appeared amongst some of those 
influential persons who, owing everything to the British 
Government and the protection of its institutions, 
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might have set an example which would possibly have 
led to different results. 

Mackenzie^ now firmly seated, ostensibly gav^e up 
the publication of his political Journal to the manage- 
ment of an individual, whose name and character we 
should blush to record, as in connection with it we 
should be forced to relate the history of a desecrated 
altar, and a reckless disregard for all those feelings of 
our nature, which, innately stamped upon man, enable 
him alone by cherishing, to pass current in society. 

Having now in some measure got rid of the onerous 
task of conducting this Journal, Mackenzie found him- 
self free to occupy his time wholly in politics, and in 
the collection of that mass of matter of which The 
Grievance-Book^^ was composed. He now procured, 
at the very close of the Session, and in a thin House, a 
vote to enable the new editor of the newspaper to have 
the sole printing of 2,000 copies of the Seventh 
Grievance Report,^^ and of some Parliamentary state- 
ments connected therewith ; there being neither dis- 
position nor time on the part of the House, so close to 
the period of its prorogation, to read over these volu- 
minous Parliamentary documents, the opportunity was 
seized of creating a thick octavo volume, which he 
made the vehicle of his own peculiar sentiments for 
the public eye. 

The book, however, was so loosely put together, — so . 
great a portion of it by clever management was put 
into index and into irrelevant matter, that it did not 
make that violent effervescence in the public mind 
which the timid and unthinking imagined that it 
would. I have seen it lying about actually uncut on 
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the mantel -pieces of inns and on the tables 
boats^ and it would have soon reached the ultimate :: 
destination of such attempts at authorship had it not 
been that the sum of money which must be paid 
for it roused some reflection. 

Thus ends the history of the notorious Grievance- 
Book/^ which, however, we must acknowledge, in the 
exercise of the candour we profess, contains, amidst the 
mass of its garbled and confused statements, mixed as 
they are with private history, uninteresting to the 
public, some statistical and useful information,— ex- 
tracted, it is true, by the paste and scissor mode, but 
yet requiring labour and application. 

Had this work been accomplished by the able and 
real leader of the Radical party, it would, from his 
legal knowledge and other acquirements, have conveyed 
to the Government much that it was befitting it to 
know, and which, divested of that atmosphere of mis- 
statement which disfigured its contents, would have 
enabled that government to have arrived at once at 
conclusions equally clear and satisfactory. 

Having given the history of the ^^Grievance-Book 1 
shall now, without attempting to unravel the thread 
of the writer^s own narrative, take the Grievance 
Report^^ itself, which occupies not more than a few 
pages, out of nearly five hundred of the book, as a 
ground-work to examine into the reforms desired by 
the Radical influence in the country, and then state : 
some views of the extent to which the prayer of the 
somewhat overbearing petitioners, or rather memorial- 
ists, might have been conceded, and the manner in 
which they have been met. 
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The first declaration of the Radical Reformers, in 
their Report on Grievances,^’ is a very sweeping one, 
stating that ‘‘ The chief source of Colonial discontent 
is the unlimited patronage of the Crown, and the abuse 
of that patronage by the Colonial ministers/^ 

In young and new countries, even were it practi- 
cable, to surrender the right thus boldly and irre- 
verently claimed from the Sovereign, the result would 
prove, as we have already remarked, the immediate 
destruction of all social order, and the very semblance 
of regular government would be instantly destroyed. 

How difficult it is to manage a party, claiming 
exclusive loyalty in all Colonies, is well known in 
Downing-street, as well as to those who are even l^ut 
seldom behind the curtain; and what would be the 
difficulty for the Government to encounter if the 
populace, — uneducated populace of this new countiy, — 
were at once admitted to fill offices for which they are 
virtually incompetent, when they would be con- 
trolled merely by those whose interests were insepa- 
rable from theirs ? Public and private plunder, 
massacre and bloodshed would be the results, and 
this fine province become either subject to martial 
law, or be wholly abandoned to its fate, as it very 
nearly has been. Can any one in his senses, who 
watches the march of events at home, think that a 
Patriot Queen wishes to oppress distant subjects for 
the sake of nominating half-a-dozen public officers, 
whose persons she has never seen, and of whose merits 
she is only aware by the representations of her 
Representatives? It is too ridiculous to comment 
upon, — too absurd to fancy, that the Monarch of the 
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greatest nation of the world is constantly occupied in 
scanning the relative tones and gamuts .in the music 
of the loyalty of her Colonial subjects. 

The patronage desired to be wrested from the 
Crown, embraced the following heads ; viz., the Salaries 
and Donations to the Clergy, Churches, and Schools 
of the English, Scottish, Romish, and Methodist per- 
suasions. The civil officers of the Government, 
including Sheriffs, Collectors o£ the Excise and 
Customs, Coroners, Justices of the Peace, Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Requests, Judges of the 
District and Surrogate Courts, Registrars of Con- 
veyances, Wills, &c.. Commissioners of Customs, 
Clerks of the Peace, &c., &c., &c. ; the whole judicial 
establishment, the pensions, the Legislative Council, 
the officers of the House of Assembly, the Indian 
department (which is a military one), King^s College, 
or University, Upper Canada College, Twelve District 
Boards of Education, the Emigrant Agency and 
Expenditure, the Crown-land and Surveyor-generaVs 
departments, the Militia and, mirabile dictu, the Army 
and Navy serving in the countiy, with their expen- 
ditures. The local taxations through the Justices, 
and the District Treasuries, were also stated to be 
controlled by the Crown, as well as the fees paid by 
suitors on all the Law Courts ! Tlie Canada Com- 
pany, fhe Incorporated Banking, Canalling, Harbour 
and Dock Companies also were said to be at the beck of 
the Government; and lastly, the Post-office department. 

Viewing this apparently tremendous array of might 
wielded by the Colonial minister, for pm^poses, as it was 
stated, always baneful to the Colony, we should, if a 
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stranger in the land^ be disposed to say, such things 
require reform indeed. But let us analyze the subject 
a little, and the awful array against the liberties of the 
people fades away, and leaves not “a wrack behind” 
for the most heated imagination to torture, either into 
the figure or into the shadow of despotism. 

The Government did not, neither could it, exercise 
any sway over the pockets of the people, as was art- 
fully stated. The local district taxes were applied for 
the improvement of the several districts, by the people 
themselves, as was too well-known to require further 
confirmation ; and the people of Upper Canada paid no 
State taxes, either direct or indirect. 

But there are some circumstances connected with the 
application of the public money which might require 
amendment, or at all events consideration, and in oi-der 
to state our sentiments on this head, we must explain 
that as the Constitution stood, the Church of Eng- 
land was, as in England and Ireland, the established 
form of religion ; to support which, or rather to sup- 
port a Protestant clergy (as the Act is worded), one- 
seventh part of the lands surveyed throughout Upper 
Canada were set apaii;, and the revenue thus obtained 
was managed by a Board named the Clergy Corpora- 
tion, which was in some measure connected with the 
office of the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

The appropriation of the Clergy Resei-ves to this 
purpose has been a subject of dissension and dis- 
cussion for years, and the discontent it has created 
renders it one of the grievances worthy of particular 
examination. 

I profess myself to be a member of the English 
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Church, and from principle as well as inclination, am 
warmly and devotedly attached to it; hut I cannot, 
with all my partiality to its institutions, close my eyes 
to the fact, that it is not, even in numbers, the domi- 
nant religion of this province, or that it has not slightly 
suffered by the well-meant exertions of some of its 
most distinguished supporters. 

The Church of Scotland is much more widely spread 
iu these wilds than that of England, and the endless 
variety of dissenters from both, are, in fact, the reli- 
gious leaders of the people; whilst the Roman Church 
numbers amongst its votaries a large and influential 
body of the inhabitants. 

Causes, which it is unnecessary to explain, but which 
must ever occur in young and new countries, from the 
original impossibility to afford a widely-scattered popu- 
lation the means of assembling for public worship, 
together with that independence of mind arising from 
isolation and the perfect freedom here enjoyed, have 
combined to render it impossible to make any system 
of religious belief available in eonjunction with the 
system of Government in Upper Canada ; and it there- 
fore became a question whether it would not be prudent 
at once to render all the Canadian churches indepen- 
dent of that Government, by placing them entirely 
under the patronage of the people — ^by withholding sup- 
plies to any elass, and eonverting the Clergy Reserves 
into a source of national w'ealth, by laying them open 
for the general purposes of education. 

The respectability of the Church of England, it was 
averred, wmuld not thereby be at all diminished; to 
verify which it was said, that it was necessary only 
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to travel in the neighbouring States, particularly south- 
ward, and to observe the degree of estimation in which 
it is there held. Any direct interference however with , ^ 

the Church of England could not be recommended, 
and therefore the constitutional grant of one-seventh 
of the land for the support of a Protestant clergy, was 
certainly the chief great difficulty in the way of the 
adjustment of this question, but not an insuperable ^ 

one, as that act leaves its decision to the local legisla- > 

ture's recommendation; and I am firmly persuaded ! 

that some measures must be taken with the question, ■ 

and that too sooner than is generally imagined, for 
the. clergy-land lying as it does, diagonally across the 
townships, prevents the opening of the interior farms : 

of a block, and also cuts off the absolute continuity of 
a system of roads.* 

The present incumbents of parishes and the present \ 

missionaries and incumbents might continue to receive I 

the support they have originally derived from it ; but | 

that it should eventually revert to the Crown and be ‘ 

disposed of, for the purposes of religious and moral ; 

education only, appears to me to be a matter which it j 

is better to meet at once, than to have hereafter 
yielded to public opinion expressed more vehemently J 

than it has hitherto been. 

It is surprising to a calm observer, and shows the 
force of ancient habit, that the Legislative Council 
did not earnestly and sincerely approach this weighty 

• Might not the vexed question of Clergy Reserves be settled by 
apportioning the lands according to population, leaving the various 
sects to apply their shares either to support their clergy or to educate 
their children? — Editor. 
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matter, and duly consider the Act of 31st George IIL, 
c. xxii., clause xli., in which it is clearly made a subject 
for their decision in conjunction with the Lower 
House, and by which, if any feasible recommendation 
were made, there could he no doubt from the very 
tenor and spirit of that Act, it would be favourably 
construed and met by the Imperial Government} but 
that the moneys arising from any sale or transfer of 
these lands, or any patronage in them, should be 
vested ih the Assembly’s discretion, would render 
them infinitely more injurious to the country than 
they now are, no unprejudiced person can for a 
moment doubt upon. 

The law should strictly and definitively point out 
the mode in which these funds are to be applied, and 
any alteration of that mode be as carefully guarded 
against as the provisional allotment is itself in the 
Constitutional Act.* 

Having thus dealt with the grievance of the Cana- 
dian paid Church establishment, w'hich fortunately has 
been settled lately, and which has no similarity to the 
legally constituted clerical order of the State at home, 
(as the origin of the church possessions in England is 
a totally different question, coeval with and anterior 
even to the Romish allotments of church land there,) 
we shall now pass to the second division of the Crown 
patronage, or that embracing the civil officers of the 

• I at first thought of expunging this reasoning, as the Clergy 
Reserves have since been settled, but deemed it better not as it shows 
the question on which the decision of the Home Government hinged, 
a great number of the people are not, however, satisfied, and the 
secularizing of the Reserves will again be the main question in Par- 
liament. — Editor. 
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GoveiTiment, including the whole judicial establish- 
ment. 

To place these public functionaries entirely under 
the appointment and control of the Assembly, would 
be to erect an unheard-of system of irresponsible 
government, unknown even in the demoeratic insti- 
tutions of the United States, and is a proposal too 
absurd to be mooted even by any one but a 
destructive politician, as the evils arising from the 
universal corruption that must inevitably follow 
would nullify the power of the law; and that the 
impartial administration of justice would be at an 
end is evident even to the most obtuse observer. 

Let the salaries of the public functionaries be fixed 
by the deliberative opinions of the two Houses,* and 
that would be all that any sincei'e reformer could 
desire, coupled with a strict revision of those appoint- 
ments on the part of the Government, and the 
severing of pluralities, some of which, as they existed, 
were incompatible with each other ; and in a new 
country no man should, unless in cases of necessity, 
from personal qualification, have the duties of more 
than one office to perform, and that an efficient and 
responsible one. 

The great complaint, the fons et origo mail, was 
that the head and members of the old Family Party 
held almost all the lucrative offices, and there cannot 
be a doubt in the mind of an impartial observer that 
this grievance was not without some foundation, as 
the aggregate sum of income divided amongst one 



* As is now the case. 
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family alone exceeded the incomes of all the other 
functionaries put together ; and upon the subject of an 
advising Council being presided over by a Chief- 
justice, and composed entirely of legal functionaries 
or office-holders, I feel persuaded that the mere 
possession of legal or official knowledge is anything 
but a desideratum towards constituting a profound 
statesman. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Although the precedent of the Lord-chancellor is 
cited as in point towards the Chief-justice being 
Speaker of the Upper House, I confess I did not see 
the analogy. The offices are very different in their 
nature, the Chancellor not being in such close con- 
nection with the people as the Chief-justice of a 
colony, who is every hour called upon to decide 
questions relating to their lives or property ; and that 
being the case, it would seem meet that he should 
abstain either from endeavouring politically to advise 
the executive or from mixing in that estate of the 
colony which has to balance the j’epresentatives both 
of the King and of the subject.* 

It will be said that legal advice is constantly 
required by the Executive Council, and there can be 
no doubt that it is, but is there not an Attorney- 
general and a Solicitor-general, whose particular 
offices were created to advise the Government, and 
could they not be called upon to give that advice in 

* Sir Francis Head appears to have viewed this in the same light, 
as the Chief-justice was not an executive councillor when he admi- 
nistered the government 
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the Council, as well as by the Governor, whenever it 
was required, without making more law-officers of the 
Crown members of that Council * than was necessary. 

And I am of opinion that it is unwise to create the 
Executive Councillors wholly from the body of the 
Legislative Council, as the information acquired of 
state matters may not always be made a pmdent use 
of. The case of one gentleman is a very strong one 
in point ; that gentleman published in the provincial 
newspapers, as a reason for resigning his place at the 
Executive Council Board, that he was prevented from 
giving unbiassed and conscientious advice there, in 
consequence of his official position. 

If he was controlled either by the Lieutenant- 
governor, or by the then President of the Council, 
he was perfectly right in tendering his resignation. 
I should think in all colonies that a person uncon- 
nected with the administration of justice should be 
always chosen as Speaker of the Upper House, 
whereby also the injurious system of a multiplication 
of offices would in one instance be done away with, 
and the complaint, so universal in the province, that 
in seeking justice one must meet the same judge in 
every appeal, would no longer be heard. 

Neither do I conceive that every public servant in 
an efficient office requiring his undivided attention, 
should be of the Council| and for this reason am 
persuaded that the grievance was not unfounded 
which complained of the Commissioners of Crown - 
lands and the Inspector- general of Public Accounts 



♦ There were afterwards two lawyers iii the CoiinciL 
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holding the situations of Executive Councillors, as 
both offices require constant and unremitting attention 
to the wants of the people.* 

With respect to the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Regiopolis, the Lord Bishop of Quebec, and the then 
Archdeacon of Toronto, now the Bishop of that diocese 
being also of that Council, it is to be presumed that 
the question is for ever settled, as Dr. Strachan 
resigned, the Bishop of Quebec never attended the 
Council, and the Catholic Bishop merely took his seat 
there when first appointed, and none of these eccle- 
siastics have since been nominated. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The composition of the Legislative Council could 
scarcely be altered without directly infringing upon the 
constitution ; but as most of the original members 
were old men, it is unnecessary to observe that the 
place-holders will most probably in future stand less 
chance of being elected, and that men of talent and 
real importance in the country will suppoii: them.f 

The materials of which this Council was first com- 
posed were scanty, owing to the limited population of 
the Colony ; and we accordingly find, in looking over 
the list, that it was chiefly composed of half-pay officers 
of the army, retired commissariat-officers and settlers 
who were originally employed under the Government 
in subordinate situations, or have since obtained 

* The Commissioner of Crown-lands is now a public officer in the 
Executive Coimcil, and the Civil Secretaries, Attorney and Solicitor- 
general; the President is an advising officer of the Governor. 

t Which was done by Lord Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot 
afterwards. 
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employment. That it should be the reward of official 
and public merit to be made a member for life of the 
Upper House there can be but very little doubt, but 
that a very small proportion of its members should be 
official persons in the actual performance of duties 
connected with the Executive Government, there can 
be still less demur about ; and that all should be 
educated persons the Penny Magazine evinces. 

THE PENSION-LIST. 

This grievance was one of the many fabricated to 
swell the list. Its amount was trivial, compared to what 
might have been expected from the efficient and 
patriotic exertions of the inhabitants^ and their suffer- 
ings during the late war. In Mackenzie's list, in his 

Grievance-Book,^^ p. 123, of thirteen persons who held, 
as he there states, enormous pensions for years, four 
were long dead, and had ceased to burthen the 
country; and the whole number of persons actually 
in the receipt of pension when the Grievance-Book 
was so hastily put together, was five ; and the amount 
of their pensions, chiefly for Militia services, was only 
£929, — which, as they were all very old, must soon, as 
he well knew, have dropped in toto ; and accordingly, 
in 1837, the Pension-List was only £120. Colonel 
Talbot’s annuity of £444 is there placed as a pension, 
which it was not, but a salary for the management ol 
an experiment in settling poor emigrants, and has 
ceased. The Colonel is the largest landed proprietor 
in the country,* and has spent an arduous and long 
life in the service of it. 

♦ Except Mr. Stayner, the late Deputy Postmaster- general.— 
Editor. 
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SELECTION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE LOWER HOUSE. 

This was a very trifling grievance, — being coDiined, 
we believe, to the Clerk and Serjeant-at-arms, who 
might, as far as the latter was concerned, have been 
within the sessional patronage of the Speaker ; but to 
insure an accurate knowledge of business and a faithful 
discharge of the important duties entrusted to the 
Clerk, it appears better that his appointment should 
remain as it is, without rendering it liable to change 
with every change of politics in the Speakers. 

INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 

This is a military establishment, and as such, could 
not be surrendered to the Representatives of the 
people, without manifest injuiy and a chance that the 
same system of annihilation which is practising against 
the Aborigines, in the States, would be speedily put in 
force against the unfortunate wanderers here, who are 
now beginning to experience the paternal care of the 
Queen, and whose political relations are becoming 
important from the numerical strength of the tribes 
thrust forth from the neighbouring country, and 
seeking the protection of oui’ flag. 

Sir John Colborne, by a wise foresight, recom- 
mended the establishment of all the wandering 
tributary Indians on the Manitoulin, — an immense 
island near the northern shore of Huron ; which mea- 
sure hereafter will assuredly induce the tide of emi- 
gi'ation to flow westward along those shores to Lake 
S uperior, whenever the more Eastern districts of 
Canada are populated. 
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The Indians bless Sir John^s name; and well they 
may, for he devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to better the condition of these hitherto ill-treated 
denizens of the forest, — ^these true and unquestionable 
children of the land, les vrais enfans du sol. 

KING^S COLLEGE.* 

The patronage of the Government over this Institu- 
tion is another instance of the adroitness with which the 
framer of the Grievance-Book^^ could cast his glamour 
over the eyes of the people of his gentle public.^^ 
Nothing whatever had been expended upon it out of the 
revenue derivable from the lands set apart to endow 
it, — amounting to 225,000 acres, and, in 1837, worth 
about £200,000, — excepting the salaries of a Registrar, 
Burser, Clerk, and Office-keeper, altogether amounting 
to £436 yearly, for the management of that endow- 
ment. We believe also, that a small sum was 
expended in enclosing the site of the proposed Uni- 
versity and in keeping it in order ; but to talk of this 
as a shameful abuse of the public money was absurd. 

UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 

This preparatory school to the University is acknow- 
ledged by all sensible persons to be a real benefit 
conferred on the Colony, instead of a nuisance, as 
stated by Mackenzie, — who should have been aware, 
by his own case, that the advantages of regular educa- 
tion were unknown in Upper Canada until it was 
instituted, and that persons who have narrowly 
obseiwed the rising generation, see already a manifest 



* Now the University of Toronto. — Editor. 
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improvement in conduct and acquirement. The rude 
and filthy drunken youth no longer annoys the citizens 
by his nightly revels^ and cannot now shelter himself 
from the potent chastisement of public opinion, either 
upon the plea of the want of education or of his family 
interest. 

That Upper Canada College is upheld at a great and 
needless expense to the public is untrue. The salaries 
of the masters— for they do not even aspire to the 
title of professors, — is barely adequate to their wants 
in so dear and extravagant a place as Toronto ; and I 
know of instances where men of undoubted character 
and ability refused to be connected with it, on account 
of the deficiency of remuneration. 

In the colleges of the United States the professors 
are well and liberally remunerated, according to the 
circumstances of the locality; and the Radical Re- 
formers of a city like Toronto, which in 1837 w^as not 
so populous as many of the villages there, might be 
astonished when they found professors receiving a 
thousand and even fifteen hundred pounds annually, 
with free dwellings, as the rew^ard of their exertions in 
educating the youth of the Republic ; whilst here, in 
this terribly expensive monarchical institution ! the 
humble master of the only public place of instruction 
was required to be content with the pay of a subaltern 
in the line. 

But a liberal education for the male inhabitants was 
not the real desire of Mackenzie and his adherents, 
who wished that the young men should be forced to 
obtain the education which they require in the neigh- 
bouring States, where they imagined due and salutary 
Republican notions would be imbibed, whilst learning 
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the alterations of the English language in Noah 
Webster^s substitute for Johnson. 

I do not make this observation out of any disrespect 
for the learned institutions of Republican America ; for 
I truly and verily believe that those institutions are 
paving the way there for a very different state of 
things; and as they are - well-conducted, and have 
induced a general taste for science and literature, I can 
scarcely imagine that the rough kibe of the unlettered 
will much longer gall the heel of the well-educated. 

It is not with any desire ever to see the United 
States of America become a congeries of insignificant 
monarchies that these observations are elicited, or that 
that vast country should succumb under the stern 
power of a single military autocrat, but a life spent 
from the period of manhood to that of the most 
vigorous period of man^s mental as well as physical 
constitution in these new regions, and a careful study 
of their histories and aspects, enables the author to 
form many judgments which those who have been con- 
fined either to the Old World, or to particular portions 
of the New, can scarcely arrive at. 

The proper study of mankind is man.^^ Reflection 
and the evidence of all former details of human vicis- 
situde, show the calm observer who has scarcely 
anything to lose beyond the ties which bind his 
attachment to the soil that contains the bones of his 
ancestors, that the United States of America, reared 
in times peculiarly favourable to democracy, have 
been the source whence that struggle for popular 
licence which now shakes the powers and principalities 
of Europe has taken its origin. . 

The people of Europe, dreading the might, and 
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envying the glory of England^ are willing to overthrow 
the ancient and scriptural dominion of kings, that they 
may rival Britain, ignorantly imagining that the free- 
dom of Britons and the freedom of Americans is not 
one and the same thing ; and that as the Americans 
are supposed to be naturally inimicable to the race 
whence they sprung, the Continental nations of Europe, 
by assimilating themselves to them and fraternizing 
with them, will eventually be enabled to humble the 
proud islanders to the death. 

Hence the unwillingness of the French to go to war 
with America — hence the struggles which all the kings 
of Europe are now making to prevent their subjects 
from breaking the bonds of authority, and from 
achieving that which the kings themselves, even in 
their mightiest mood, endeavoured to efiect, but recoiled 
from with defeat and disaster. 

The revulsion to democracy in Europe would be fatal 
to the liberties of America. The license of the armed 
mob would create in every country subjected to its 
sway in the Old World, such revivals of the demoniac 
atrocities of the French revolution, that the States of 
America would be overrun with the fugitives fmm 
oppression ; and weakened as her bundle of rods now 
is from the decay of some of the cords which bind it 
together, she would fall an easy prey to anarchy and 
confusion. 

The policy therefore of Britain in upholding the 
constitution of the States, and in forming strict alliance 
with them, is self-evident ; for the questions which now 
agitate that country respecting the slaves, the Indian 
extermination system, and the pow'er of the executive, 
with the rapid creation of a moneyed as well as a landed 
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interest, and the great strides, above all, which scientific 
education has made, are not lost on the statesmen of 
our own country, who would naturally prefer the ad- 
vantages derivable from the good understanding which 
exists between men of the same origin and ancestry, 
linked together in a system of well-ordered govern- 
ment, as closely as possible following the time-honoured 
example of a constitution cemented by the blood, and 
matured by the wisdom and experience of their com- 
mon fathers, than to be at the mercy of the vacillating 
policy which a sudden disorganization of the Union 
would efiect. The North against the South, the slave 
against his master, the fiery Virginian and Carolinian 
arrayed against his colder but not less energetic brother 
of New York, New England, or Pennsylvania, might 
suit the policy of a war cabinet at home, but England 
is now so thoroughly imbued with the advantages 
derivable from a constant and lasting interchange of 
brotherly affection and good-wilj with her i>itherto 
estranged family across the Atlantic, 'that we venture 
to predict she will uphold the Union with the undis- 
puted majesty of her power to do so, and will never 
encourage those reckless adventurers who might at- 
tempt to convulse that country ; nor, on the other hand, 
will any future executive government of the United 
States either openly assist or openly favour the attempts 
to sever the Colonies of Britain in North America from 
their connection with the mother country, and over- 
turn the monarchical form of government under which 
they are governed. 

The Banner of the Eagle floats proudly and amicably 
with that of the Lion, and it is as much the interest 
of the thunder-grasping Bird to preserve the Crown 
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which blazes on the forehead of the King of the Forest 
intact in its glory and in its magnificence, as it is that 
of the Lion to rouse himself in the majesty of his 
strength at any indignity offered to the barred shield 
which decorates the breast of the Eagle of America. 

DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The subject of education is an all-important one to 
Upper Canada, but nothing could be effectually done 
towards systematically arranging it, until the Clergy 
Reserve question was settled. We shall pass over for 
the present, therefore, this subject for grievance by only 
stating that the Board of Education has been sup- 
pressed, and that King’s College University has been 
commenced upon, but that no very energetic attempts 
at a real system of education are yet brought forward.* 

THE DIRECTION OF THE PUBLIC MONEYS IN AID 
OF EMIGRATION. 

This appeared to be a vast grievance according to 
Mackenzie, but calmer reasoners looked upon it in an 
opposite point of view, and thought that very little has 
been done by the mother countiy towards securing a 
valuable accession of settlers in the Colony. The 
French party in Lower Canada turned the British tide 
of emigration from the provinces by putting a poll-tax 
on each emigrant on his arrival ; and the Radical Re- 
formers of Upper Canada assisted the views of this 
party in trying also to exclude the British emigrant 
by throwing every possible obstacle in his way. 

Mackenzie roundly asserted that the more wealthy 

In 1847, though in 1851 great vitality in this respect is evinced. 
— Editor. 
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portion of British emigrants go to the United States, 
and pass through Canada, and allege that they like the 
management there better. 

The accession of a respectable and wealthier class 
of emigrants of late years, rendered it necessary 
for the leaders of the Radical party to be more 
active than ever, as they well knew that these settlers 
left Britain, not in anger with the monarchy, but to 
place their small capitals out to better advantage, and 
because some of them did not like the signs of the 
times there. 

In the evidence which Mackenzie selected for the 
Grievance Committee, he brought forward two pre- 
judiced persons only to prove his position; one an 
unlettered farmer, and the other a disappointed seeker 
for plaec ; and both well-known as violent Republicans. 

The expenditure of moneys on emigrants is so closely 
connected with the system of the granting of land, that 
we cannot do better than introduce that subject here, 
particularly as it was conscientiously believed to be 
the real grievance under which the Colony laboured, 
and before which Mackenzie’s farrago sinks into insig- 
nificance. 

By a most extraordinary perversion of intellect, the 
Agitator introduced the disputes between the Orange 
and Catholic Irish, as one of the evils of the Land- 
granting system, and made it a very p^’ominent one in 
his Land-granting grievance. 



It would be a mere waste of my own as well as of 
the reader’s time to enter into a detailed account of 
all the circumstances connected with the olden system 
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of Land-granting in Canada, as it is well known that 
nothing could have worked more inefficiently than 
that system, and the mode in which it was formerly 
conducted tended greatly to increase the evil. 

The up-set price of the waste lands of the Crown 
was in 1837, on an average, at 125. an acre; whilst 
in the United States the government land is at 
about 55.* 

The income of the Crown-land Commissioner was 
greater than that of any other publie officer of inferior 
rank to the Lieutenant-governor, or the Chief-justice, 
and the whole of the accounts of the sale of lands passed 
through his office half-yearly to the Inspector-general 
of public accounts, the same officer settling yearly for 
the sales of Crown Timber ; and the control of immense 
sums rested with his department in the Emigrant 
branch of his duties, it appearing in the Grievance 
Report that .£31,728 I85. llrf. was expended by 
him in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834,— or 
nearly £8,000 a year. 

It also appears that, his Accountant had as great a 
balance as £8,802 95. 8rf. in his hands in December 
1834, of the Clergy Reserve Fund, — or nearly £1,500 
more than the Blue-book returned as the Clergy 
Revenue for that year ; whilst the Crown Revenue 
principally collected by him from the lands and forests, 
amounted in the same year to £33,271. 

Under all these circumstances, it w^as infinitely 
better for the country that the office of Commis- 
sioner of Crown-lands should have been done away 

* In the fine, though unappreciated, Province of New Brunswick, 
the Government price is only 2s. 6d. sterling*:— in Nova Scotia, h.— 
Editor, 
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with altogether, and some better mode of conducting 
the Land-granting department be adopted.* 

The Surveyor-generaFs office, in my opinion, should 
have the sole and efficient direction of all public lands ; 
excepting the military reserves, set apart for Ordnance 
purposes, which should never be more extensive than 
those purposes clearly and actually require. 

All applications for Crown-lands of every description 
ought to be made to this oflSce, which should not be 
permitted to take any fees whatever ; although as 
an immense mass of duty would thus be imposed in 
addition to that which it now performs, the officers 
might be more adequately paid. 

If the Lithographic Diagrams of the Lots and Town- 
ships were issued to the public at a reasonable rate, 
there would arise from them for many years to come 
an annual saving in this office of at least £500 ; 
which might be applied in establishing Land-grant- 
ing Agents in the chief town of every district, — who 
should, even although it might somewhat increase the 
expense of the department, have liberal salaries, but 
not be allowed to undertake private land-agency, or to 
retain public money beyand one month in their hands, 
paying the proceeds of their sales to the District Trea- 
surer monthly ; who should also remit the same imme- 
diately after the expiration of each quarter to the 
Receiver-general. 

If these Agents at each chief town of the several' 
districts were constantly furnished with Lithographic 
Diagrams, and with powers to locate emigrants, the 

* A very important alteration was made by Sir Francis Head, and 
since by Lord Sydenham, I have therefore omitted the original 
suggestions. 
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vexations experienced would immediately vanish, and 
the country would flourish rapidly. 

The Director-general * should be a scientific man ; 
such an one as, — say a military man, of known ability 
as a mathematician and astronomer, and one entirely 
unconnected with the country, would be the fittest 
person for this office. 

He should not be confined to the office at Toronto, 
or at Kingston, or at Quebec, or at Montreal,—- 
where the duties were not much more responsible 
than those of a mere clerk, and might be performed 
by any well-educated gentleman. He should annually 
visit every District Agent, and as much of the new 
locations as possible (particularly of the emigrants), 
and endeavour to check that trade in the lands owned 
by the needy, which has been carried on to a most 
unknown extent by speculators of all kinds, from the 
Councillor to the member of the Lower House, and 
the adventurer from the States, and which paralyzes 
the country even more than the high price of Crown 
lands, and the hitherto dormant state of the Clergy 
Reserves. To obviate much of this evil, it appears to 
me in future necessary to grant the public lands to 
settlers, in the following manner ; 

To British actual settlers, whose circumstances are 
sworn to be such as to render them unable to pur- 
chase a block of 100 acres each, upon the following 
conditions ; — 50 acres, upon paying down Is, per 
acre, and binding themselves to the usual service 
of clearing and erecting a dwelling. The remaining 
50 acres of the block, in five years, at 6s. per acre, 

* Director-General of the Land-granting Establishment for both 
the Canadas. 
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with a deed free of expense ; provided that the settler 
has in those five years a log-house, and bam, and five 
acres fenced under cultivation either arable or pasture. 

I have laid dow^n the lots at 100 acres, as it coin- 
cides with the views entertained by the Colonial-office 
in the Regulations of February, 1831, and because 
100 acres affords ample support and employment for 
a poor emigrant's means. 

Emigrants from Great Britain, possessing capital and 
entering into bonds actually to settle, should be per- 
mitted advantages according to their capital, and 
should pay at once the up-set price of five, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty shillings per acre, according to the locality 
they desire, and the known value of the land; obtain- 
ing their patent as soon as they had opened for cultiva- 
tion such a proportion of acres as might be deemed fit. 

But in all these advantages the lands should be 
carefully guarded against speculators; and in no 
instance should more than 500 acres be sold to one 
settler in a township, whatever bis means might be : 
for if he has plenty of capital, and wishes to be in 
a well-settled part of the country, he will always find 
a sufficiency of private land for sale. And in order to 
induce those now holding half the province by their 
speculations uncultivated, in hopes hereafter to create 
a landed aristocracy, — if I may use the term, — a some- 
w'hat heavier tax should be put on wild lands, so as to 
avoid injuring the owner of small portions, who cannot 
either obtain a market for them or cultivate them, but 
at the same time to make the land-jobber feel that his 
speculations will not be permitted to keep the country 
a forest for centuries. 

To settlers from the United States, or those coming 
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from a foreign countiy chiefly on speculation, I should 
not feel disposed to hold out the same inducements as 
in those granted to British settlers. 

The territory of the United States is large enough 
for its children for ages yet to come ; and as Upper 
Canada is desirous of becoming national, and has been 
peopled hitherto chiefly by men of British principles, 
it seems that however useful and industrious the 
Americans are in any country, that to encourage their 
quitting their own favoured soil would be detrimental 
to all British interest, as Canada is not a large country 
as far as its fertile surface is concerned. But I would 
make no further distinction between British and foreign 
settlers than this. As soon as a British emigrant had 
built his log-house and had cleared one acre of ground, 
he should be permitted, if he had paid for his fifty 
acres, or for his whole purchase as the case might be, 
to hold the elective franchise ; provided he was the head 
of the family, — or in case of individual unmarried 
settlers, provided he had exercised that franchise after 
attaining the age of twenty-one in Britain or in Ire- 
land, which could easily be proved. 

For the foreign settler, the Oath of Allegiance should 
constitute one test — and the actual performance in 
person, and not by deputy, of the legal settlement- 
duties, another; whilst no head of a family, nor in 
short any foreigner, should be permitted to vote at 
elections of any description until after he had been 
seven years in the province, from the date of his deed 
for his land, and from his taking the oath of allegiance, 
which in no alien case should be administered until the 
applicant had attained twenty-one; and in towns no 
foreigner should be entitled to vote at all, unless he 
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had constantly resided there for seven years. Thus 
Canada might become a country ; and there is nothing 
unfair in this proposal, although it would paralyze the 
Radical interest : for it is well known that restrictions 
much more onerous are placed by every nation on aliens, 
and by none more efficiently than by the United States. 

If the system of Land-granting is thus modified and 
altered, the Port of Montreal being now common to 
both the Canadas, an immense influx of British 
settlers would immediately enter and re-enter this 
country; and should it be still found advisable to 
expatriate such paupers as are able to work, and 
willing to try their fortunes in Canada, the low price 
at which land would be obtained for them might easily 
be raised either by private subscription, or from the 
Poor-law funds. Each head of a family would thus 
require only fifty shillings to commence farming with; 
and if he was supplied with suitable tools, and two 
years^ rations, would become independent ; whilst at 
the end of the term at which he was to be left to his 
own resources, he would be so far advanced in the 
scale of society (and consequently in his owm estima- 
tion) as to be entitled to the elective franchise. 

I look, therefore, to the following leading measures 
as calculated to remove all real complaints, and to 
tend more than any other to create and foster British 
feelings and principles in Canada; viz., 

1st. A complete, and not a mere partial, reorganiza- 
tion of the Land-granting system. 

2nd. The right of voting, upon the payment of the 
stipulated sum upon the first purchase, by British 
emigrants. 

3rd. The immediate establishment of the University 
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of Canada, without any religious tests being required 
of the students.* 

4th. The separation of pluralities in all official 
situations, as far as practicable. 

5th. The reward of merit, without relation to party 
or politics, and a due but a guarded admission of the 
French Canadians to office and its emoluments. On 
some of these points I have stated my views sufficiently 
at large, excepting the fifth, which is a difficult ques- 
tion, and requires great deliberation. 



Since the government of Sir Francis Head this 
subject has occupied much reflection, and it is hoped 
will form a prominent feature in the measure for 
settling the agitation of the country ; for, to use his 
own ideas in that clever work, Bubbles from the 
Brunnen,^^ it will, if properly settled, with the 
extension of education, completely paralyze and anni- 
hilate the hopes of the lladical Ecvolutionists in 
Western Canada; for the real sweet little cherub 

that sits up aloft to keep watch for the life of the 

country is not only sound and cheap education, but the 
-unlimited exercise of the privilege of elective franchise 
by the free-bom settlers from the old country, who will 
very soon outnumber the Canadians of French extrac- 
tion, as is proved by the continual increase of emigra- 
tion, — the Agent^s returns for 1842 alone giving the 
enormous amount of British emigrants arrived at Que- 
bec, up to October the 31st, at upwards of 45,000. 

* In the University of Toronto no tests are required, though in the 
new Trinity College none but those of the Church of England are 
permitted to study. — Editor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

State of Lower Canada from 1826 to 1837, when the Rebellion 



But the reader must now return with me to Lower 
Canada, where the same desperate scheme of revolu- 
tion was concocting by Papineau, on a larger and more 
dangerous scale. 

The great trial of skill to obtain the appropriation of 
the casual and territorial, in fact, of all the imperial 
and colonial revenues, had been steadily going on ; and 
in 1828, a grievance petition, signed by 80,000 
hahitans and their leaders, denouncing Lord Dalhousie, 
and almost demanding the surrender of the revenue, 
was sent home, and subjected to the deliberate exami- 
nation of the House of Commons, by the Secretary for 
the Colonies, Mr. Huskisson. The Committee re- 
ported in favour of the House of Assembly, reserving, 
however, the salaries of the Governor - general, the 
Judges, and the Executive Council, which were to be 
continued, as independent of its control. The griev- 
ances of Lower Canada were also generally considered, 
and recommendations made for an extension, on more 
open principles of the Constitution of the Councils, and 
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broke out. 
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a more liberal system of granting and selling the public 
lands. This gave great satisfaction, and Mr. Hus- 
kisson was highly applauded. The Judges were 
requested to resign the seats which they had held, and 
some liberal members were added to the Legislative 
Council; and even Papineau, the leader of the 
Reformers, was declared admissible to the Privy or 
Executive Council : the Canadian joy knew no 

bounds; and when the Governor-general left the 
Colony, to be replaced by Lord Aylmer, in 1830, 
Papineau headed an address to Sir James Kempt, 
expressive of the sorrow that was felt at his departure, 
and their confidence and thankfulness for the justice of 
his measures. 

Lord Aylmer, a nobleman of very conciliatory and 
engaging manners, who had distinguished himself 
under Wellington, was at first hailed by the Canadians 
as a viceroy, in whom they were disposed to place 
every trust, and to him was confided the delicate and 
difficult mission, which was to result in placing the 
Assembly in full possession of the ways and means of 
the countr}^ Accordingly, in the latter end of the 
year 1830, the Governor-general prepared the measure 
which was to place the revenues under the control of 
the Colonial Legislature, on condition that the Judges 
and principal officers of the Imperial Government 
should have a permanent and unalterable provision 
first secured for them. The imperial duties on the 
sale of land, on permission to cut timber, on licenses, 
&c., were still reserved, and the small annual sums 
yielded therefrom were to be set apart for the support 
of the clergy of the English Church. It was on this 
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tender point that the consciences of the Roman 
Catholic mid Presbyterian members of the House were 
most likely to be touched; and notwithstanding the 
fact that the stipends of these Ministers of the gospel 
had hitherto been paid by England out of the Military 
chest, yet their being paid at all was, no doubt, a sore 
point, although the Roman Catholic Bishops received 
a salary of £1,000 a year from the same source. This 
was, therefore, a master grievance ; and nothing could 
be better than the honest, upright, and manly way in 
which Lord Aylmer had acted, by plainly stating the 
intentions of the Government. 

Mr. Neilson, a clever and energetic leader of the 
Refoiming Party^ but who abandoned it the moment 
it became revolutionary, took a prominent part in 
passing the celebrated address and resolution, which 
went to the extreme length of asserting that nothing 
short of a surrender of the whole of the revenues of 
the Crown would satisfy the House of Assembly, and 
that any attempt to provide for an Established Church 
would be resisted. 

Lord Aylmer now had an opportunity of seeing the 
character of the revolutionary leaders, for early in the 
month of March, 1831, he was presented, as Sir John 
Colborne had been in Upper Canada, with a string of 
grievances which had been cleverly manufactured, and 
which the Governor-general received with the utmost 
coolness, asking if it contained eveiy complaint which 
it was thus sought to have redressed, as nothing could 
be afterwards added or considered. 

Notwithstanding a furious previous vote to stop the 
supplies, the Assembly, somewhat struck with this 




